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ADVERTISEMENT 


FIRST EDITION. 


War theſe Travels were not pub- 
liſhed ſooner, or why they are pub- 
liſhed now, is of fo little conſequence 
to thoſe who may do me the honour 
of reading them, that I ſhall neither 
waſte their time nor my own by en- 
tering into an explanation of my 
reaſons. All that it is incumbent on 
me to declare is, that they were 
written on the ſpot whence the re- 
ſpective Letters are dated, and, with 
very trifling variations, in the form 
which they now wear. As far as 
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contain, I have, in every reſpect, 
athens as ſtrictly to the truth a 
my own obſervation and the intelli- 
gence of others have enabled me. 
15 
much a traveller through foreign 
countries lies at the mercy of the 
natives, and how liable he is to be 
impoſed on by their exaggeratians. 
After having faid thus much, if it 
ſhould appear, that I have fallen into 
any erroneous ſtatement of facts, I 
. wy 
readers will attribute it to thoſe miſ- 
ions which ſometimes un- 
repreſentations 
avoidably miſlead the moſt accurate 
GE GT eee 
fign to deceive. 


March 24, 1796. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SECOND EDITION. 


Taz encouragement which the Firſt 
Edition of this work received from 
the Public, has induced me, as well 
from gratitude as from intereſt, to 
exert every effort, in my power, to 
render the republication of it more 
worthy of their candour and pa- 
tronage. I have had leifure to col- 
lect, and arrange, ſeveral notes and 
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ing to the ſubject of theſe Letters, 
which, in the hurry of their firſt 
appearance, were cither very much 
abridged, or totally omitted: and, 
where I have had any ſuſpicions re- 
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found diſtinct and 
I have 
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— for I ſhould be y---4 
the enemy — 
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berty, as the friend of France: 


equally contemptible and 
both n 
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public is, 1 know —_— 
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dom, I think I may venture to pre- 
dict, that they will be repelled with 
ignominy and ruin. There is, at 
preſent, a military force in this iſland, 
more than adequate to its defence 
ſeas are protected by an unconquer- 
able navy. Independently of theſe 
bulwarks, where is the man that is 
baſe enough to fit ill, and behold 
his country rained, his laws ſub- 
verted, his property pillaged, his 
friends, his parents, his children, his 
wife, at the mercileſs diſpoſal of a 
fierce and inexorable band of pro- 
feſſed ſavages, who unite to the in- 
furiate zeal of barbarians, the arts of 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ix 
diſcoveries of modern times. We 
have had time to reflect, and, pro- 
fiting by that reflection, we ſhall 
know how to act. We have had an 
opportunity of contemplating our 


enemy, and of becoming acquainted 
with the baſeneſs of their views, and 


the malignity of their deteſtable 
principles. They can no longer miſ- 
lead us by plaufible promiſes, and 
— metaphyſical arguments: our eyes 
are now open. We both underftand, 
and deſpiſe, their new philoſophy, 
and their new liberty. They have 
convinced the world, that the one is 
built upon atheiſm, and the other is 
ſupported by the moſt flagrant and 
opprobrious tyranny. Wherever they 
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have carried their deſolating arms, 
bled firſt, that they might plunder 
and their flattery, wherever they 
have ſucceeded, have been the fore- 
and death. I feel, from my ſoul, for 
thoſe unhappy countries which are 
governed by French laws, and galled 
by French chains—chains which 
they have not now even the charity 
to gild. Let Great Britain look to 
Holland, to Italy, to Germany, to 
Spain, to Switzerland, to any ſpot of 
the known globe where either their 
arms or their principles have pe- 
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netrated, where they have come ei- 
ther as profeſſed enemies or profeſſed 
friends, and, in their deſtiny, read 
her own, if ſhe does not act up to 
the character ſhe has hitherto ſuſ- 
tained. Her hiſtory is almoſt the 
hiſtory of laurels gained from France, 
and I am fatisfied that ſhe will, in 
this moſt afflicting and deſperate of 
all her ftruggles, afſert her former 
dignity and proweſs. Terrible as 
the French have been to the reſt of 
Europe, they cannot injure us, if 
fincerity. Some have openly de- 
ſerted the ſtandard of allegiance, 
and ſome have publiſhed, both 
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in the ſenate and from the huſtings, 


the number of citizens who ſtill re- 


main faithful and entire, and who, 
if the conteſt ſhould ever come to 
the aft melancholy crifis, will, I 
truſt, have energy to cruſh both their 
internal and external foes. It is ftill 
a fubject which admits of much 
concern, and ſtands in need of all 
our vigilance, and fortitude, and vir- 
tue. We can only reaſon from the 
analogy of ordinary events; we can- 
not follow Fortune in her eccen- 
tricities and aberrations. Theſe are 


ADVERTISEMENT. xiii 
critical and eventful times; and oc- 
currences have happened, in the 
courſe of this long and fatal warfare, 
which have ftartled the moſt ſpecu- 
lative minds, and far outſtripped 
the wildeſt theories of conjecture. 
It is alſo impoffible to penetrate into 
the all-wiſe and immutable decrees 
of Providence, which frequently ef- 
_ fects its purpoſe by the moſt myſ- 
terious means. But, whatever may 
be the concluſion of this diſaſtrous 
and precarious period, it is my fin- 
cere and fervent with to abide by the 
fate of my country; and I am confi- 
dent that I utter the ſentiments of 
almoſt every man who has the ad- 
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vantage of living under the Britiſh 
conſtitution, when I declare, that I 
have no wiſh to ſurvive its dura- 


LonDoN, 
May 2, 2798. 
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FRANCE, TURKEY, &c. 


LETTER L 


London, Feb. 13, 1792. 
My dear Ekza, 


I yzzr. myſelf very much 


 Hcitations that I would tranſmit to you 


an account of the tour which I commence 
to-morrow. Were I to reſiſt any longer, 


I ſhould give proofs of an obſtinacy very 


incompatible with my feelings, and at- 


fame a conſequence to which I am by 
Vor. I. B 


"= TRAVELS 
no means entitled. And I conſent with 
your candour will make a proper allow- 
ance for the deſects with which it may 
abound, and that your partiality, if it in- 
duce you not to approve, will at leaft 
of communication which, after ſome re- 
flection, I have at length determined to 
It is not my intention to enter into a 
minute detail of every thing which may 
excite my curioſity in the courſe of my 
travels. What I ſhall fee, has been ſeen 
before; and when you arc deſirous of 
than I ſhall convey, there are many books 
to which you may refer with ſatisſaction. 
To be continually deſcribing the exaRt 
height of an obeliſk, or the ſcrupulous 


THROUGH FRANCE. 3 
dimenſions of an amphitheatre, is not 
only a tedious taſk to the writer, but 
renders the narrative dull, and, generally, 
unintereſting. Theſe claborate deline- 
ations may, indeed, be uſeful to the ar- 
chitect, and may be pored over with 
enthuſiaſm by the antiquarian; but they 
will not be reliſhed by the mind of deli- 
cacy, ſentiment, and taſte. If, therefore, 
I ſhould ever inveſtigate with fuch pre- 
ciſe accuracy; if I ſhould ſometimes de- 
pit the fize of an area, or expatiate on 
e 
eſtimation of ſome of thoſe ſtupendous 
Productions of antiquity, which neither 
the injuries of time, nor the ruder affaults 
of man, have yet been able to deſtroy. 
I do not, however, propoſe to bind myſelf 


down by any fixed rules. My digreffions | 
B 2 


imagination to ſeduce me. 
If this plan be defultory, I have only 
ſketched it out, becauſe I conceive that 
it will afford you more entertainment 
than any other: for there is an irreſiſtible 
charm in variety which carries the fecl- 


abſence of qualities whoſe intrinſic me- 
rits admit of no compariſon. 


Yours, &c. 


quently, more than compenſates for the 
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portended a tedious and uncomfortable 
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LETTER II. 


Boulogne, Feb. 15, 1702. 


YesTERDAY morning, at ten 
oclock, we ſet fail from Dover with 
a fair wind; but had not proceeded on 


our voyage above a couple of miles, when 
Fortune forſook us. The ſky which, but 


paſſage. The wind blew fo direciiy from 
Calais, that it was in vain to attempt to 
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were under the neceſſity of viſiting Ca- 
lais, they choſe rather to incur the in- 
convenience of being landed twenty miles 
from it, than to run the riſk of remain- 


ing all night at ſea, without refreſhments, 
and in a place where the accommoda- | 


tions were not likely to invite repoſe. 
Swayed, therefore, by theſe conſider- 
ations, we unanimouſly agreed to go to 
 Boulog 

At ten o'clock at night we were 
nearly two miles from the harbour, with 
no proſpect of advancing much farther, 
on account of the ſhallowneſs of the wa- 


ter (the tide being out), when two boats 


paſſed us with great rapidity. One of 

them, ſhortly after, brought to, and, 

coming along-fide our veſſel, offered to 

carry us aſhore. The propoſal was too 
1 


5 
. 

2 

o 

| 

£ 
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into the boat. Fortunately it was large 


_ fo long, and fuffered fo much. 
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enticing not to be readily accepted; and, 
in leſs than three minutes, all the paſſen 
gers, who were fixteen in number, had, 
by ſome means or other, found their way 


enough to contain us; for had it been 
but half the fize, no entreaties would, I 


or have prevailed on any one not to quit 


We had juſt arranged our baggage, 
and taken our ſeats, when the other boat 
came up, and its owners were very 


defirous of receiving ſome of us on board; 


but we were all too languid to undergo 

the exertion of a ſecond change of fitu- 

rowers with us, we intimated a wiſh 
B4 
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tow us into port. This motion our he- 
roes conſidered, I fancy, as a direct attack 
on their characters and ſkill; for they 

rejected it with ſcorn, replying, that they 
no affiftance. We yielded; but the other 
boat was hardly out of fight, when we 
had ample reaſon to condemn our blind 


Confidence. 


was nearly exhauſted, and, ſoon after, we 
found that the alternate ebb and flow of 
the tide had driven us on ſome rocks. The 
night was dark ; the wind tempeſtuous ; 
the ſea high ; and, to crown our comforts, 
it rained plentifully. We now inquired, 
with folicitude, how long it might be 
before they could land us; and, aftoniſh- 
ing as it may appear, it is nevertheleſs a 


'P 
ing along the coaſt near Boulogne, ſo far 
from anſwering our queſtion, could not 
even inform us where we were. We de- 
plored and execrated their ſtupidity, but 
could do no more. One moment riding 
on a boiſterous wave, the next bumping 
evidently increaſed, and we, at length, 
began to be alarmed about our fitu- 
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After a ſhort conſultation, we reſolved 
to make a general ſhout, in hopes of be- 
ing anfwered from the ſhore ; but it was 

without effect. About half an hour after, 
our boat beginning to fill with water, and 
time, and ſent forth a moſt vigorous but 
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diſcordant yell, which was reſponded in 
ſuch ſimilar tones, that, in a leſs anxious 
have been miſtaken for the echo. Grat- 
ing to the car as theſe vocal ſounds moſt 
aſſuredly would have been on any other 
occaſion, they were then liſtened to with 
ecſtaſy, nor could the moſt melodious 
entertainment. We regarded them as 
the forerunners of relief, and were not 
diſappointed ; for, in a few minutes, our 
boat was ſurrounded by a troop of wo- 
after wading above a quarter of a mile 
through the water, had diſcovered us. 
You may poflibly be conjecturing what 
women could have to do, up to the knees 
in water, at this time of night; but, in 
this poliſhed part of the world, the office, 
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of carrying paſſengers from the boats to 
the ſhore, is allotted to the female ſex. 
There was with us a very luſty gen- 
tleman, who was particularly anxious to 
avail himſelf of the conveyance with all 
poſſible expedition; but no ſooner had 
one of theſe Amazons approached, and 
furveyed his bulk, than ſhe turned her 
back towards ſome lighter burden. He was 
left the laſt in the boat, when an elderly 
matron, who had certainly lived long in 
 rience, was intrepid enough to venture 
to receive him on her ſhoulders; but 
than half her journey, ſhe was fo op- 
preſſed with fatigue, that the let him fall 
into the water. Not being able to ſpeak 
a word of French, he vented his rage by 
uttering a few Engliſh oaths, expreſſive 
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of Gallic awkwardneſs, which were nei- 
ther attended to nor underſtood. In this 
and he was obliged to follow her to the 

A good ſupper ſoon drove away all 
ſome little anecdote to relate which con- 
tributed to promote conviviality. Thus 
it is, the remembrance of paſt misfor- 
tunes and embarraſſments ſerves to en- 
hance the pleaſure of preſent comfort and 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER I. 


Paris, Feb. 19, 1792- 
Tnossz ſenſations, which arc 
zl] | = | by E It 
on their arrival in France for the firſt 
time, occaſioned by a fudden and total 


change of cuſtoms, language, dreſs, and 
of even the face of the country, were felt 
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what was to happen), was by no means 
ſo ſtriking. But when I witneſſed, and 
contemplated, that total revolution of 
ſentiment and manners which little more 
than three years has accompliſhed, I 
of the aged was lowering; the check of 
the young was not clothed with its 
accuſtomed cheerfulnefs ; in ſhort, that 
gaiety of heart, which had fo long been 
the enviable characteriſtic of Frenchmen, 
was no longer apparent. A thoughtful- 
neſs, an anxiety, was viſible in every 
ceed from uncertainty, poverty, and dif- 
| From the moment I ſet my foot in 
France, ſpecie vaniſhed from my eyes, 
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to preſent exigency, and without any 
— — 

to be ſeen. a 

1 whiſpered to my friend H 
Afﬀairs cannot remain long in this de- 
plorable fiate ; rer 
lnquiſh it, or be perſuaded to fubmit to 
2 change of government which can in- 
But I ſhall delay the diſcuſſion of po- 
litical topics, until I have collected fuſh- 
cient materials to cnable me to deliver 
3 
On our arrival at Boulogne, we put 
up at Knowles's Hotel, imagining, from 


don to Marſeilles. 


eee 
refpeR; and they obliged us to pay, for 
the hire of a carriage to Paris, as much 
as ought fairly to have purchaſed it. I 
am at a loſs to conceive how any perſon, 
who lives by the favour of the public, 
can be fo fooliſhly blind to his intereſt, 
_ as to carry on buſincſs, on a ſyſtem of 
impoſition. All his calculations of gain 
muſt prove fallacious, and it muſt; in the 
end, turn out an unprofitable plan ; for 
travellers do not cafily forget, or forgive, 
bad uſege, and arc very carcful not to 
put themſelves, a ſecond time, in the 


17 
power of a landlord who has pilaged 

Ae ws willy Mine «6 the 19d 
— © » rs 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, ten thouſand = 
of which are national guards: ſuch is the 
ardour for military fame which at preſent 
pervades France! I was inſormed, that, 
paid atumally, to the people of this place, 
but that the vigorous excrtions of our 
| ant hed fo conficetly rhcces 
the profits of this Uicit teaffic, that it was 
how ſcarcely worth purſuing: a clear 
proof of the utility of the regulations 
which have been enaRted for its fup- 
Vox. I. 
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it was beginning to grow duſky. Whilſt 
poſt-houſe, half a dozen drunken ſoldiers, 
in the national uniform, whoſe vocife 
ations we had heard from ſome diſtance, 
oufly, exclaiming, Voila des Arifto- 
* crates! We affured them, that, on 


the contrary, we were Engliſhmen, and 
ſincere patriots. Theſe laſt words ſatis- 
ed them, and they eivilly wiſhed we « 


of jealouſy and dread; and bad we turned 
— — — 
rough treatment. 


On the 16th, we flepe at Abbeville, 
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* or the largeſt ci 
arena It is well fortified, - 
nes on a conſiderable trade, . vo 
K which 
is in high repute. 2 
Ou the 19d. 
. * * 
Amiens, which is a large, 1 
— city, ſtanding in a plea- 
The ſtreets — 9 
ſquares b 
tially built. 
| Very extenfive woollen manufactures 
carried 
_ on at this place ; 
«moſt every branch of trade has x 
ceived a fatal ſhock; and fuch is, 
fu at 
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prived them and their families of bread, 
and curſing thoſe agents whoſe folly or 
confuſion, and completely deranged the 
economy of ſocial life. 

Whilſt dinner was preparing, I went 
to ſee the cathedral, which is one of the 
kingdom; but ſince the neglect of reli- 
the ſplendour of the French churches has 
been faſt declining; and all the moſt 
the infide of this, have been deemed fu- 
perfluous, and have been removed by 
the facnlegious hand of ſome public 
plunderer. 
any town or village in France, than it is 
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ov 

THR 


immediately thronged beggars, who 
earneſtly implore relief. _ 
_ en notice. 
* — : 
3 3 | —— 
— | A xa 
his 
5 = — 
really an ae r 
— 5 countenance, too ſtrik- 
eee . 
af ha : - 
| * — Yet there was a _ 
_ | 7 
—_ in his —_ | = 
accumulated afflictions n = 
— 
which warranted — 
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however deſective he may be in other re- 
reſted our feelings very much, and, in- 
quiring into the circumſtances of his for- 
tune, we found that, in addition to all 
his other calamities, his reaſon was im- 
paired. How the ſympathetic breaſt is 
torn by the review of ſuch complicated 
miſery! If the mind be vigorous, all 
corporeal imperfe&ions and infirmities 
my be On. We ee 
—— 
eaſe; when the grand mound which ſe- 
brute creation is levelled ; the proſpect is 
too affliting to behold. Happy, indeed, 
that the ſufferer is unacquainted with the 
ſeverity of his lot; for the thorough per- 
ception and conviction of a derangement 
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of intellect, muſt, I think, be the moſt 
enter into the imagination of man. 

every corner of the habitable world teems 
onght he to be, who is blefſed with the 
full enjoyment of all his faculties! how 
careful to avoid an improper application 
of them! how ſtudious to improve and 
extend their various powers! A peace- 
ful mind ftrengthens the body; a health- 
is our duty and our intereſt to avoid, as 
much as poſſible, both bodily pain and 
mental perturbation, we ſhould never al- 
low ourſelves to neglect thoſe cautions or 
tage of either. But although it be in- 

C4 
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cumbent on us to pay a ſufficient atten- 
tion to the body to preſerve its health 
ans Gy, un 
1 
manent ſatisfaction and enjoyment of life. 
When it. has been once habituated to 
virtue; when it has been cultivated with 
ful and ornamental knowledge; a man 
may then, and then only, confider himſelf 
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and rank may be lulled by the ſoothing 
accents of purchaſed adulation ; but ta- 


ſtrations of true reſpect, and be gratified 
with the voice of manly praiſe. They 
which is ſecured from the perils of every ' 
the reach of fate. They learn us to view 
with contempt, or to bear with magna- 
nimity, the poiſon of malice, the cold- 
neſs of indifference, or the undiſguiſed 
attacks of force; and cnable us to be un- 
diſturbed ſpeRators, amidſt the ruinous 
difpcnſations of death, and the moſt aw- 
ful conflicts of nature. 
e 
* n 
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returned a look of gratitude which ſpoke 
more feelingly to the heart, than all the 
graces and refinements of ſtudied clo- 
On Saturday we dined at Chantilly, 
and arrived here yeſterday. = 

The delightful palace and gardens of 
the prince of Conde, I faw, when I was 
laſt in France. They were then the re- 
fidence of peace, plenty, and content- 
ment: at this moment, the eſtate is ſe- 
queſtered, and its owner is an exile. 
Although it is ftill open to the inſpection 
of the public, I felt no inclination to re- 
viſt it, in its preſent fallen late; for 1 
have a mind little diſpoſed, to receive any 
ſatisſaction from traverſing the abode of 
ſpiritleſs dejection, or, to reliſh that brutal 
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plation of injuſtice, rapacity, and per- 
dering to decay, and that the game, 
which was ſo abundant, whilſt it was 
preſerved for the diverſion of the prince, 
had, fince his retreat, been perſecuted by 
the peaſantry with fach unremitting di- 
ligence and zeal, that it is totally de- 
ſtroyed. Such will ever be the blind 
| 2 — 
a” —_ 
of which they can derive no folid advan- 
tage, they will never reſt till they have 

annihilated it, by exhauſting the ſource 
which fupplics the means of enjoyment. 
4 
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at 2. Denis, wheee there is = very noble 
church, which is alſo remarkable for be- 


ficent, and the treafure was formerly one 
1 


We This was an abuſe, at the 


abolition of which every one muſt rejoice, 


as their ſervices anſwered no good pur- 


for keeping them in pay. 


ing the burial-place of the kings of France. 
Some of the monuments are very magni- 
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adhere to the ancient divifion of France) 
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29 
ate generally good. The country is open 
and well cultivated, and its principal pro- 
auction is wheat. ; 
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Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XV. 


Paris, Feb. 23, 1792. 


Duonme our refidence in 
this overgrown and populous city, fo 


our time to the beſt advantage, that even 
the ſeverity of the coldeſt and moſt un- 
has not been able to keep us within 
doors. 

is! When his curioſity is once on the | 
obſtacle inſurmountable; but he levels, 
in his imagination, the road which is to 
conduct him to the concluſion of his 
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coy ts. hack his ineffnation, or deter 
him from the purſuit. 

Anxious to behold the place of the 
king's confinement, our firſt walk was to 
the palace of the Thuilleries, and our 
conductor began his obſervations by 
pointing out to us the four places, at one 
of which, it is conjectured, the unfortu- 
fled from his capital. Three of them are 
hone national gueds have been can- 
ſtantly ſtationed at the windows of his 
apartment; and, as if they gloried in in- 
fulting the feclings of a fallen monarch, 
they ſeemed to be emulous of rendering 
themſclves as conſpicuous as poſſible. 
The gardens of the Thuillerics are 


extenſive, and are well planted with 
erent pleat walks where the Pati- 
— dvd ajoy Greifedves, in 
the evenings of the ſummer months. 

"The External — . 
s 
hovers round it, one would little ſuſpect 
it to be the actual reſidence of the firſt 
magiſtrate of a great empire; | 

na 
diffipated in maintaining the fplendour 
of the French court, every one will 
readily admit : and as millions were not 
created to ſatisfy the profuſeneſs, or ad- 
miniſter to the caprices, of one indivi- 
dual, it was proper that an extravagance, 
which wat highly detrimental to the 
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intereſts of the community, ſhould re- 
ceive a check, and be compreſſed within 
fore will contend; Gas, whllit © ding tis 
branch of the conſtitution, a nafion ſhould 
not generouſly contribute to his ſupport, 
and be even jealous of the invaſion of 
that dignity which is faitable to the im- 
portance of his office, and the clevation 
of his rank. For the generality of man- 
kind is ſo guided and determined by the 
ceive through the organs of ſenſe, that 
ing their obſervations to remote conſe- 
quences. They know not how to diſtin- 
Vor. I. D 


outward forms of that pomp and parade, 
which they have been taught to venerate, 
are aboliſhed, want of reſpect, if not con- 
through the Louvre, and had the mor- 


quend; in © ite of ghd Grp. The 
roof of one of the fronts has fallen in, 
nar have they any thoughts of requiring 
it. It is paſſed every day by thouſands 
of people, and viewed with as much un- 
concern, as if it had been the work of an 
hour, or only exhibited the wreck of 


ſome miſerable hut. If Louis the XIVth 
were to riſe from the dead, and behold 
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his favourite palace in this neglected and 
boil in his veins! Fortunate, perhaps, 
might it have been for the country, if 
his active and lofty ſpirit had animated 
the latent good qualities of the preſent 
One morning, in the courſe of our 
rambles, we witneſſed a fingular and 
ſhocking inftance of the inhumanity of 
the Parifians. A poor man had fallen 
down in the middle of the ſtreet, in a fit 
of epilepſy, where he was fuffered to re- 


even had the charity to remove him from 


the danger of being cruſhed to death by | 
D2 
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I was ſtruck with this proof of more 
than ſavage indifference ; for, if Fortune 
had not thrown us in his way, this poor 
We immediately bribed the callous breaſts 
of his countrymen, and had him con- 
veyed to a neighbouring coffec-houſe, 
and attended to. Nor do I think that 
any praiſe is due to us for fulfilling ſuch a 
duty. Benevolence, thank God! is fiill 
the companion of the heart, and any man 
of common humanity would, with cheer- 
fulneſs, have done as much. 

The whole city is ſplit into parties, 
ticians, who, according to their various 

prejudices, vent the noxious torrent of 
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their fury; and groups of hirelings, half 
their national airs. Even at the theatres, 
places which were inftituted for ſober 
relaxation and rational amuſement, the 
boiſterous voice of faction intrudes itſelf, 
and cannot be filenced. The ariſtocrati- 
cal party, however, has lately, after a ſe- 
and is now fufficiently reſpectable to ven- 
ture to avow itſelf, 
A few nights ago, we went to the 
Comedie Italienne, where we were toler- 
was repreſented, a tragedy which abounds 
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were not cafily appeaſed; whilſt many, 
in another part of the houſe, cheered the 
when he delivercd a ſentence expreflive 
| of good order, and the neceflity of pre- 
ſerving the different ranks of ſociety. 
And although the manifeſtations of theſe 
were generally overpowered by the ſhouts 
and hiſſes of the oppoſing demagogues, 
it was not without a conteſt. At the 
concluſion of the play, a moſt farcical 


incident occurred. Gracchus, who but a 


few minutes before had died on the ftage 


ad the clamours of the pit fubſide till 
he made his appearance ; when, after be- 


ing gratified with repeated burſts of ap- 


to the gloomy manſions of the dead. 


he repeated a line in praiſe of liberty, 


of his wounds, was loudly called for, nor 
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accompanied by the dauphin, honoured 
unfortunately were not apprized of, tall it 
was too late to go. Though I ſhould not 
have beheld her with any pleafure, for 1 
ſaw her many years ago, when ſhe was 
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from any of the others by the moſt 
trifling decoration. It is, however, ſaid, 
that ſome few, who refuſed to take off 
pelled to obey the reiterated cries of the 
The poor queen of France, ſo lately 
an object of envy! Who can reflect n 
being firuck with that entire change of 
ſentiment and opinion which, at preſent, 
agitates, and directs, the minds of this 
fickle people? Thoſe, who once idolized 
the charms of beauty and the pomp of 


royalty, are now become their bittereſt 
perſecutors. The age of chivalry is, 


_- 
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indeed, gone with them, and with it, all 


at length, rendered the ſpirit of the inſti- 


tution. uſcleſs ; for when the ardour for 
relinquiſh the tumultuous purſuits of war 
ful induſtry; when the legiſlature had 
acquired ſufficient energy to extend its 
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ſex, through every claſs of ſociety, re- 
ceived the juſt and voluntary tribute of 
admiration and efteem. Wherever this 
ſtitute fo great a portion of our happi- 
neſs, has never obtained, it is a proof 
that a people has made but very ſmall 
advances in the reaſonable and obvious 
refinements of ſocial life: wherever it 
has once obtamed, and is beginning to 


all regard for chaſtity and morality, and 
ments of ſhameleſs and licentious vice. 


the community; the bands of lawleſs . 
aggreſſors diſperſed, and the ſervices of 


ſubſide, it is a proof that they have loſt | 
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tragedy; and the fineſt compoſitions of 
a violence of declamation, and an impe- 
repreſent the ungovernable fury of a ma- 
the tender expreſſion of that ſettled, ſe- 
rious ſorrow, which excites all our inte- 
reſt, which touches every fibre of fym- 
pathy, and leaves a laſting impreſſion on 
the heart. Their operas are fuperbly 
ſplendid m ſcenery and decoration, and 
their management of the mechaniſm of 
the theatre is wonderfully expert; but 
their genius for muſic is as perverted, as 
their taſte for dancing is refined. 

| Yeſterday morning we went to the 
national aſſembly, and never were my ex- 
Inſtead of that decent folemnity with 
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which ene ntunlly ns 
public affairs of a great nation are con- 
ducted, it only exhibited a ſcene of 
ſhameleſs riotfind confuſion; and I can 
more aptly than with thoſe of an Engliſh 
body liſtens ; but with this difference, 
that more noiſe was made becauſe more 
called to his aid all the arts of geſticula- 
tion and grimace, to preſerve order, and 
inſpire reſpect, without gaining the de- 
fired end. Over and over again, he had 
recourſe to the bell, whoſe ſolemn tone is 
the ſymbol of his authority ; but even the 
engine, awful as they were, could not calm 
the violence of the ftorm. Fifty orators 
ſtarted up at the ſame moment, all equally 
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eager to deliver their ſentiments; and when 
by the prefident, fuch a conftant buz 
prevailed through the hl, that it was 
almoſt impoflible to catch a word which 
fell from his lips. But this is not much 
to be wondered at, fince the auditors in 
the galleries are permitted to argue aloud 
with each other, and to teſtify marks of 
When the king viſits the aſſembly, he 
is graciouſly permitted to fit at the preſi- 
dent's right hand, and no other mark of 
diſtinQtion is allowed to be ſhewn. Such 
is the deference which is now paid to 
royalty in France ! 
Alter having obſerved, for about half 
an hour, the proccedings of this tumul- 
tuous mecting, we withdrew, with very 
little inclination to return. In the con- 
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flituent aſſembly, there were ſeveral men 
of information and talents: ſome few 
they arc m of tu their 
Our next walk was to the church of 
Ste. Genevieve, which is one of the 
nobleſt ſtructures in Paris, and is deſtined 
to receive the remains of thoſe who may, 
in future, be thought entitled to the gra- 
titude of the ſtate. The aſhes of Vol- 
oſtentatious parade, are, for the preſent, 
depoſited in a vault, and the monuments 
are to be erected when the money can be 
ſpared. Over the porch of this church 
is inſcribed, in letters of gold, © Aux 
4 
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grands hommes: la patrie reconnoiſ- 
fante;” which ſentence, although it con- 
fiſt but of fix words, is afferted by many 
to be deficient in point of grammatical 
accuracy. This, however, I ſhall leave to 
_ French grammarians to ſettle. 

The Place Vittoire, where Lows the 
XIVth was, by the vanity of his ſubjects, 
for ſo many years, crowned with laurels 
which he never gained, is crowded every 
morning with people, whoſe buſineſs is 
to buy up ſpecic with affignats. They 
are ſaid to be employed by ſome eminent 
Paris bankers, who are unwilling that their 
names ſhould be made public. In clan- 
grounds for ſuſpicion. In theſe, I un- 
derſtand that the offers which are made 
are very low, and that the full exchange 
is never to be expected. The fiatuc of 
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2 
and a fimple pyramidical pillar erected in 
its place, on which are to be recorded the 

triumphs of the new conſtitution. 
Paris, on the whole, as a city, is very 
dirty, and very indifferently built. The 
ſtreets are irregular and narrow, and, from 
the want of a fide pavement, the foot 


paſſengers run the riſk of being cruſhed 
1 a are con- 


wich great fury. Many very elegant and 
magnificent ſtructures are, however, diſ- 
perſed through different parts of the 
town ; and the Palais Royal, two or three 
of the ſquares, ſome of the principal ho- 
tels, and a few of the ſtreets which have 
ornamental. With regard to the churches, 

Vor. I. E. 
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palaces, cabinets of curioſities, and collec- 
the times to ſee them. Many of them, 
indeed, which formerly were the delight 
fallen a facrifice to the ſavage and indiſ- 

iminate fury of the miſguided po- 
— To-morrow we ſet off for Lyons. 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER v. 


Lyons, Feb. 29, 1792. 
Arrxx a pleaſant journey from 
three o'clock, and drove immediately to 
the Hotel de Milan, where we find our- 
ſelves extremely well accommodated. 
ped to change horſes at Melun, which is 
a large town, pleaſantly fituated on the 
Seine, which forms an iſland within its 
boundaries. Two handſome bridges are 
thrown over the river, and the caſtle and 
two or three of the principal churches 
are worth noticing. It is extremely well 
peopled, and the mhabitants carry on a 

E 2 


conſiderable traffic in corn, flour, wine, 
and cheeſe. 

evening was juſt beginning to ſet in, ſo 
that we could not fee the king's palace to 
any advantage; but were obliged to 
hurty through it, without allowing our- 
ſelves time to examine, even the pictures, 
with accuracy. The building has a ſtately 
appearance, rather on account of its cx- 
tent than from the materials of which it 
is compoſed: It comſiſts of ſeveral piles, 
erected at different times, in the diſpoſal 
of which no regard has been paid to the 
rules of fymmetry. Many of the apart- 
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attention was the gallery of Francis the Iſt. 
It is of a great length, and, in the days 
of that munificent and ſplendid prince, 
was frequented by his court as a morning 
parade. One fide of it is lined with 
up as ſhops, where the moſt elegant and 
blemen purchaſed theſe expenſive articles, 
and preſented them to the ladies: a proof 
of the proſuſeneſs and gallantry of the 
The French kings have, for many 
centuries, made uſe of this caſtle as a 
hunting ſeat; and the foreft which fur- 
rounds it, and which contains within its 
limits near thirty thouſand acres of well 
planted land, is ſtocked with every ſpe- 
cies of game. Since the epoch of liberty, 
| E 3 
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ſome of the peaſantry have been auda- 
cious enough to attempt to take the plea- 
fares of the chace within theſe domains; 
tants of the town has hitherto proved 
| In the ponds, near the palace, there 
are ſome carp of an aſtoniſhing fize and 
age. None of them are allowed to be 
that they follow you, in ſhoals, as you 
walk along the margin, and will even cat 
bread out of your hand. 
Tue day after we left Fontainebleau, 
we paſſed through Montargis, which is 
fituated on the banks of the Loing, a 


celebrated Orleans canal forms a junction 
4 ; 
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furrounds it is very pleaſant, and is well 
ſtocked with wood. 
A few ſtages beyond Montargis ſtands 
Briare, which is an inſignificant place, and 
only remarkable for the canal which bears 
its name, and which unites the Seine with 
From Briare to Nevers the road runs 
Loire, the vincyards begin to appear, and 
1 
fn we paſſed 
former is a large but gloomy town, and 
contains nothing worth ſecing, but the 


bridge over the Loire, and the priory of 
. 
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: Pougues is chiefly celebrated on ac- 
count of its two fountains, whoſe waters 
are faid to be very effectual in the cure of 
the dropſy, and ſome other diſorders, on 
which account it is much reſorted to by 


At Nevers we were detained a day, in 


conſequence of the breaking up of the 
ice on the Loire, which rendered the paſ- 
ſage of the river dangerous. There is a 
handſome ſtone bridge over it; but, at 


preſent, it is totally uſclefs, the two mid- = 


dle arches having been ſwept away, about 
a year ago, by the preſſure of the water, 
How long it will be allowed to remain in 
this rumous ſtate, it is impoſſible to con- 
jecture, as they do not yet even talk of 
repairing it. The fortreſs is alſo -worth 
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| ſeeing, as well as the manufactures of 


great many of the inhabitants. 

5 In the evening my friend H— took 
me to ſee a phyſician of his acquaintance, 
fellow, and entertained us with his. con- 
verſation and a fapper, which were both 
excellent. Indeed, he produced fo many 
good things at his table, and preſſed us 


ve rr 


earneſtneſi, that I could not help being 
iliberal enough to fuſpeR that he had 
ſome deſign againſt us, and wiſhed to 
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inſiſted, that we ſhould partake of almoſt 
every diſh of which it was compoſed, 
b. 1 dare oy they will completely == 
accord with your. own; and indeed, if | 
they ſhould not, as I intend to be very 
congiſe, you will, at all cvents, be no great 
loſer, by reading what I have to advance 
282.8 

True hoſpitality then, in my opinion, 
conſiſts in making your houſe, the houſe 
of your gueſts; and in allowing every 
man, whilſt he is cntertained at your en- 
pence, cxaftly to follow his wiſhes; fo 
long, at leaſt, as they are conformable to 
thoſe preſcribed rules of ſociety, which it 
evidently would be injudicious to abro- 
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gate, or dangerous to infringe. A de- 


parture from this line of conduct, is ex- 


acting a very ſevere penalty as the price of 


unpleaſant to a perſon of good-breeding 
or good-ſenſe, than to be beſieged on 


_ every fide, and officiouſly preſſed to take 
what he has already declined. In Eng- 


land, however, as well as in other coun- 
tries, this matter has been a good deal 
miſunderſtood. With us, in ſociety, you 


are frequently obliged to drink, and in 


France to cat, more than you are diſpoſed 
to reliſh :—When properly confined, they 
are, no doubt, both cxcellent things ; but 


culated to excite diſguſt. The bare idea 


of compulſion will frequently make us 
nauſeate what, of our own accord, we 
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right probably enjoy. On the con- 
trary, rational freedom is the life and foul 


in perpetual circulation. Every reftraint, 
is a deviation from my notions of polite- 
neſs, and a breach of the genuine ſpirit of 
lt : and why, in this country, it 
mould be conſidered as lefs polite to urge 
pel him to drink, when he is already ſatis- 
fied, I never could comprehend. If a gentle- 
man, at his own table, were to fay to his 
1 ny, You m abſolutely cat another 
flice of beef, every one would be ſhocked 
at the grofſncſs and vulgarity of his man- 
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another glaſs, or even another bottle of 
wine, fo far from being cſtcemed as a 
violation of good-breeding, it is by many 
regarded as the fure fign of a generous 
and focial diſpoſition. Now, where, in 
tac, lies the difference? For if the one 
be as difagreeable as the other to the per- 
ſon addrefled, the tranſgreſſion againſt 
the laws of hoſpitality muſt be preciſely 
not only hae the power, n 


ts. therefore, to be at full liberty to 
pleaſe himſelf, and to eat and drink ac- 
cording to the extent of his appetite and 


inclination. For my own part, I never, 
from parſimony, ſhould wiſh to keep the 
bottle from the lips of thoſe who are dry, 
or, from a falſe and abfurd principle of 
| generofity, be anxious to force wine down 
the throats of thoſe who have an averſion 
of making your gueſts cafy and happy ; 
dad trac paltench: and hoſpitality can, 1 
— 

** — 
and was formerly the refidence of the 
ancient dukes of Bourbon. It is ſitunted 
on the Aller, in the middle of a fertile 
and extenſive plain, and is much reſorted 
to on account of its medicinal waters. 
It is ſaid to take its name from the many 
windmills in the neighbouthood. The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable traffic 


were followed into the inn by about a 
dosen women, who had each a portable 
2 —— lll, aad-m- 


whoſe folicitations it was impoſſihle to 
ately overpowered; and, as if by previous 
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thing ſhe recommended. ' Such is the 
In one of the churches of this town 
is the tomb of the illuſtrious and accom- 
pliſhed duke of Montmorenci, who was 
beheaded at Thoulouſe, in 1632. It was 
_ erected to his memory by his duchefs, as 
_ a teſtimonial of her aſſection and regret, 
and is greatly admired both for the work- 
Leaving Moulins, we did not paſs 
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hally, and the country a good deal 
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Lyons, March 1, 1792. 


every other in the kingdom, both in point 


ation on the confluence of the Rhone and 


the Soane (two rivers which interſect the 
richeſt provinces of France) diſtinguiſhes 


ſpirit and enterpriſe of its inhabitants do 
not allow theſe channels of induſtry and 
8 


it for its commercial advantages, and te 


* — * CP 9 en. * 


Piedmont, and other parts, and which, 
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Its chief manufacture is filk, which is 
brought, in the raw ſtate, from Provence, 


when fabricated, is diſtrĩibuted over half 
E 1 
al- 

have had an opportunity of viewing 
moſt every thing which is worthy of at- 
tention; and as they are rather numer- 
to prevent confuſion, I ſhall ſet 
e oor viſe OC- 
curred to me, in the order they were 
The ftreets, like thoſe of Paris, are in 
general very narrow, and the houſes, 
which ces built of Rane, ane tos lefty to 
produce a pleaſing effect. _ 
alſo, on account of the exceffive heats in 
the ſummer, have windows of oiled | 
; F 2 
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paper, which give them a very gloomy 
aof the city are, however, uncommonly 
Place de Befecourt, which is ornamented 
with a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of Louis 
XIV, and is reckoned, both for the ele- 
gance of its buildings, and the proportion 
ol its dimenſions, one of the fineſt ſquares 
in Europe. The Hotel de Ville is much 
admired for its architecture and conve- 
nience; and, in the centre of the bridge 
over the Rhone, a croſs is erected, which 
divides the provinces of Lycnnois and 
The college of the Jeſuits is one of 
the moſt ſplendid in the kingdom, and, 
before the difſolution of that bufy, aſpir- 
ing, and dangerous order of prieſta, was 
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do it, is built in the form of a croſs, and 
conſiſts of near fixty thouſand volumes, 
ſome of which are extremely rare and 
valuable, and in excellent preſervation. 
Among others, we were ſhewn an <di> 
tion of Cicero's works in folio, printed in 

1498, and taken by Louis XIV. from 
Louis Sforza, Duke of Milan, during the 
Pliny, printed at Venice in 1472: and a 
Livy on vellum, in 1470, which the fa- 
mous Pere de la Chaiſe ſtole from Louis 
XIV, and preſented to this college, of 
which he was a member. When it is 
| conſidered how ſhortly after the inven- 
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by a Jefuit from a mandarin, and are ſaid 
to contain an uninterrupted hiſtory of 
forty-eight of the Chineſe emperors. They 
are curiouſly printed on very fine paper, 
. eee WO eee eee 


Latin languages. — by Cabs 


gala; and the defeated competitors, as 
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by the orders of that cruel and profligate 
emperor, precipitated headlong into the 
Rhone. There is, likewiſe, a church of 
the ſame name, ſtanding on the rums of 
an ancient temple, which was dedicated 
to Auguſtus by the conſul Lucius Mune- 
tius Plancus, the reputed founder of the 
city. Four ſtone pillars, which once be- 
longed to the original edifice, ſupport the 
choir of the preſent church ; but, by be- 
height and the bulk is deſtroyed. Near 
the convent of St. Mary are to be diſco- 
vered ſome trifling veſtiges of the impe- 
rial palace, which was once the reſidence 
of Severus; and, without the gate of St. 
From the terrace of the monaſtery of 


Fa. 
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the Carthuſians, there is a charming view 
of Lyons and the adjacent country. The 
by the Soane, are planted with vines, 
which were formerly cultivated by the 
hands of the friars. This monaſtery, with 
the lands that appertained to it, has lately 
been confiſcated, and fold at public auc- 
led a life of innocence and contentment 
within its walls; who regarded it as the 
aſylum of peace; as a ſaſe and reſpectable 
retreat from the vices and the vanities of 
the world; as the boundary of their am- 
bition on this fide eternity: fuddenly re- 
duced to penury and want, are now com- 
pelled, and moſt of them at an advanced 
period of life, to begin the world again ; 
to ſeek a refuge elſewhere; and to owe 
their bread to a humiliating dependence 
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on the flecting generoſity of an iron age. 
—IW-fated men! you have my com- 
but what could you expect, when rogues 
in proportion as they phander ; when the 
modeſty of virtue is abaſhed by the im- 
pudence of vice ; when wiſdom is perſe- 
raged and promoted; when a hardened 
and profanc contempt of the moſt ſacred 
the road to power and emolument; when 
the pangs of an accuſing conſcience; and 
every tie of nature, morality, and religion, 
abſorbed, by the malignant poiſon of ſelf- 
intereſted ambition ? 
1 muſt add, that I am far from being an 
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ſeſſions which were, till lately, engroſſed 


by the clergy of France, and which, 


man race. I recolle& that, in every age 


of its uſurpation, it has been diſtinguiſhed 
for an avaricious, a mercenary, a cruel, 
nun unrelenting, and a ſanguinary diſpoũ- 
tion. I think we ought to look, with 
ſome degree of jealouſy, on the wealth 
and dominion of prieſts in every country. 
I abhor fuperſtition, which is a corrupt 
ſource of the moſt odious crimes, which, 


purchaſe of pardon, totally deſtroys all 


vrhilſt it enſlaves the mind, debaſes the 


| 
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veneration for virtue, and fubverts the 
very foundation of the moral ſenſe. But 
when a reform is to be introduced, it is 
temper, and ſome lenity and compaſſion 
ought to be extended to a numerous body 
of men, many of whom arc reſpectable 
talents, and whoſe chief misfortune it has 
been, to have been born at a time, when 
the government of their country held out 
an encouragement to the proſeſſion they 
follow. 

The convent of the Carmelite mans, 
which was built by the Villeroy family, at 
an immenſe expence, is hkewiſe, it is 
feared, on the eve of diſſolution; for al- 
though the ornaments of the church are 
not yet removed, divine ſervice is no 
longer fuffered to be ' performed in it. 
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The great altar is magnificent, and is 
deſcent of our Saviour from the croſs, 
which ranks among Le Brun's moſt 
fniſhed productions. One of the chapels 
of this church is very rich, and contains 
the monument of the Villeroy family, 
which is admirably executed. 
We faw the abbefs, who, with tears 
in her eyes, deprecated the misfortunes 
which ſhe ſpecdily expected to incur : and 
not without reaſon ; for ſuch is the ſan- 
guinary and predatory diſpoſition of the 
governing faction in this wretched and 
diſtracted country, that no diſcrimination 
is made between the good and the bad; 
but every conſideration is rendered fub- 
ſervient to their infatuated notions of pre- 
is the grand and fubſtantial pedeſtal which 
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dence; and that when once that divine 
attribute is baniſhed from the proceedings 
of men, and honour is bartered, without 
remorſe, for pecuniary compenſation, they 
muſt inevitably revert to a ſtate of diſſo- 
lute barbariſm and confuſion: 
bene cariidex 
to introduce a reform into religious eſta- 
and extravagancies of the rich benefices, 
even that ought to have been effected by 
degrees, and ſome attention ought to have 
been paid to the common dictates of 
equity and. decorum. If the fuperfluous 
revenues of the opulent had been re- 
trenched, and if thoſe, who had merely 
a competency, had been allowed to enjoy 
it, till they were gradually removed by 
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been eventually benefited; a new and 
purer ſyſtem of religion would have ri- 
pened to maturity; the laws of juſtice 
would not have been invaded; and the 
honour of the nation would have becn 
ſpared. But totally to diſpoſſcls thou- 
ſands, without diſtinction, of the whole 
of their property; to deprive them of 
their only means of fubſiſtence ; and to 
leave them, for future proviſion, at the 
entire diſpoſal of chance; was an unmanly 
and cowardly act. It was a public robbery 
it was ſanctioned and ordained by a public 
decree. —Oh! how power is perverted, when 
it is dealt out by contaminated minds! 
It is late at night, and I muſt now 
conclude. 


Yours, &c. 


— 
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LETTER VI. 


Marſeilles, March 8, 1792. 


Ar one time, we had fome 
thoughts of deſcending the Rhone, from 
Lyons, as far as Avignon ; but, the wind, 
changing to an unfavourable point, we 
were obliged to relinquiſh this plan of a 
proceeded on our journey, in the uſual 
Way- 3 
From the road between Lyons and 
Vienne, we had a noble and intereſting 


— fanciful hand of Nature. 
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Vienne is delightfully fituated on the 
banks of the Rhone, and is furrounded by 
high mountains. It is one of the moſt 
ancient cities in France, and is celebrated 
for being the ſpot, to which Pontius Pi- 
late is reported to have been baniſhed, 
when he was recalled from Jeruſalem. 
| His houſe, and the lake in which he 
and the church of Notre Dame de la Vie, 
which is evidently a Roman ſtructure, is 


ſuppoſed (at leaſt by the man who ſhewed 
it to us) to have been his pretorium. 
Very little credit is, however, given to 
the whole of this ſtory by people of in- 
formation ; and it is a doubt with many, 
fided in this city. The cathedral is a 
noble Gothic edifice ; and the remains of 
a Roman amphitheatre and a triumphal 
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arch difpoſe one to entertain a very fa- 
quence and ſplendour of the place. 
At a ſmall diftance from the ſouthern 
gate of this town, there is a handſome 
ſtone pyramid, which is conjectured to be 
the tomb of ſome ancient Roman. 
| Between Vienne and Auberive, but 
on the other fide of the river, lies the ſpot 
wine (fo called from its being a bank very 
much expoſed to the fun); and a few 
poſts farther on, is Tain, which is a ſmall 
town, fituated at the foot of the Hermit- 
age mountain, no leſs celebrated for the 
excellence and flavour of the grape which 
bears its name. 
Leaving Tain we paſſed through Va- 
lence and Montdlimart, both ancient and 
conſiderable towns. ED 
Vo. I. e * 
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The road from Vienne to Orange hes 
almoſt the whole way on the banks of the 
Rhone, interſecting a delicious country, 
which is in a high ſtate of cultivation, 
and extremely productive. Meadows, 
in ſucceſſion, and enchant the fight with 
a charming variety of rich and pictureſque 
On the 3d we flept at Orange, the 
city from which the illuſtrious houſe of 
Naſſau derives its title, and which re- 
mained in its poſſeſſion, till the time of 


our William the IIId, when Louis the 
XIVth, in revenge for the glorious and 
ſucceſsful reſiſtance which that patriot 
king oppoſed to his ambition, confiſcated 
the principality, and annexed it to the 
corn of France. It was a place of con- 
Gderable conſequence in the time of the 
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Romans, and the remains of a circus, an 
extant. The circus, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, the theatre, though it has fuf- 
fered much from the injuries of time, is a 
noble ruin, and conveys a very correct 
idea of that kind of ancient ſtructure. It 
conſiſts, at preſent, of two ſtrong walls, 
of a great height and length, which are 
ſeparated from each other by a ſpace of 
about twelve feet, and the ſcena and or- 
cheſtra are eaſily diſcernible. There is 
alſo, without the walls of the town, a 
triumphal arch, ſuppoſed, from an in- 
ſcription upon it, to have been dedicated 
to Marius, in honour of his ſplendid vic- 
tory over the Cimbri and Tuctones. It 
is almoſt entire, and, though rather over- 
loaded with ornaments, is of ſuperior 
workmanſhip. 
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About two o clock the following day 
we reached Avignon, which is a large 
| handſome city, and agreeably ſituated, in 
a fertile country, on the banks of the 
Rhone. It is adorned with ſeveral noble | 
_ edifices, and furrounded by a fubſtantial | 
ſtone wall, which is crowned with bat 
tlements. 

The churches and monaſteries are very 
eccleſfiaſtics, who ſeem to have little elſe 
to do, than to confume the riches of the 
contaminated by their example. They arc 
extremely idle, and neglect to avail them- 
afforded by a navigable river and a pro- 
lific ſoil. 

Notwithſtanding this city is in the 
pope's territories, it has not been thel- 


TP e 


pitch, that it was judged neceſſary to 
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tered from the diſorders of the times. 
A turbulent fellow, a blackſmith by pro- 
ſeſñon, firſt rouſed the ſpirit of civil di- 
cord. By his boldneſs and activity, he 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of a nu- 
ſorne time, without controul. This ſe- 
dition, at length, got to ſuch an alarming 


ſend a French regiment to quell it, which 
effected its purpoſe, and ſecured the 
ringleader. Since then, he has been un- 
der ftrit confinement ; but, as the nam- 
ber of his partiſans is formidable, the ſen- 


tence of his puniſhment has not been 


declared. This wretch, on account of 
which he has perpetrated, is regarded as 
an object of fuch hatred and horrour, that 
G3 
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Iftinguſhed by the emphatic ap- 
pellation of Chupe-Gorge. 

The een e well => the hdd 
I 
inſigniſicance. Once the concerns of 
make potentates and empires tremble at 
ſo many ages, operated on the credulity, 
and cnchained the reſiſtance, of mankind, 
has totally vaniſhed ; and thoſe bulls and 
forced repentance and obedience, would 
contempt. This revolution of opinion 
is, however, a fortunate circumſtance for 
mankind, and every liberal and honeſt 
mind muſt rejoice at the diminution 
of an authority, which was ufurped 
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by artifice, retained by terrour, and 
employed in iniquity. The pope, at 
preſent, is a mere pageant, without either 
power or influence ; and, as he no longer 
can diſturb the happineſs and tranquillity 
of the world, juſtice ſeems to require, 
that he ſhould no longer be regarded as 
an object of attack; for there is ſome- 
our compaſſion, eſpecially when it is con- 
traſted with the eminent fuperiority of paſt 
ſtrength ; and thoſe ſufferings which are 
endured without the poffibility of reſiſt- 
ance or the hope of redreſs, muſt awaken 
ſome degree of ſympathy in the breaſt of 
From 1309 to 1376 (a ſpace of fixty- 
ſeven years) Avignon was the ſeat of the 
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ſhort intervals excepted, continued to ac- 
their obedience to a Romiſh prieſt, have 
| hately expreſſed a wiſh to be reunited to 
the kingdom of France ; and it is thought 
that the national aſſembly, after offering 
an indemnity to the pope too trifling to 
be accepted, will comply with their 

On account of theſe inſurrections and 
diſturbances, almoſt all the churches are 
ſhut up. It was with difficulty we got 
admiſſion into the chapel of the Penitens 
Noir, which is adorned with ſome valu- 
able paintings by Mignard, and contains 
an ivory crucifix, the workmanſhip of 
which is ſo admirable, that it obtained 
the pardon of the artiſt, who was under 
ſentence of death. 
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I was very defirous of viſiting the 
tomb of the beautiful Laura, whom Pe- 
trarch has immortaliſed by his verſes. It 
was erected to her memory by the gal- 
lant and nunificent Francis the Ift, who 


have thought it an object worth ſo much 
trouble, for the monument is a plain flab 
of marble, and the inſcription on it is 
compoſed of two fimple lines. But they 
were penned by the hand of a monarch 
who was a patron of learning, and who 
was himſelf, one of the moſt accom- 
1 ſcholars of his age. To thoſe 
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diſtinguiſhed, awakens the moſt exquiſite 
ſenſibility, and, through the medium of 
memory, conveys to the ſoul ſome of its 
moſt delightful perceptions. 

It was alſo with deep regret that I 
relinquiſhed our intended excurſion to 
the fountain of Vauchuſe, and the banks 
of the Sorgue, ſo celebrated for being the 
retreat of Petrarch, and which, even in 
his proſe works, he deſcribes in the lan- 
guage and with the genius of a poet. 
Petrarch ranks high among the Italian 
daffics, and the purity of his language 
and correctneſs of his taſte far outſtripped 
the age in which he lived. At the dif- 
tance of upwards of four hundred years 
fince he flouriſhed v, he is till the delight 

* Petrarch was born at Arezzo in Tuſcany, the 
| 20th of July, 1304, and died at Padua the 38th of 
July, 1374.—See the Abbe de Sade, Mem. pour la 
Vie de Petrarque. 5 
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of every reader who has a ſoul to feel 
thoſe glowing expreſſions and tender ſen- 
His celebrity as a politician rivalled his 
fame as a poet; and he was employed in 
many of the moſt arduous negotiations 
of that buſy period. To him, indeed, 
and his friend Bocace, who alſo refided 
at Avignon, the whole human race is in- 
debted, as they were the moſt conſpicu- 
ous among that ſmall, but glorious and 
generous band, who firſt contributed to 
rekindle the ſpark of genius and erudi- 
tion, which had been ſmothered for fo 
many ages, and to diſtribute the facred 
light of ſcience and learning over the face 
As Niſmes was only about forty miles 
out of our way, we ſhould hardly have 
been juſtified, had we allowed ſo good an 
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opportunity of viſiting that renowned and 
ancient city to eſcape. It can boaſt of 
ſome of the nobleſt monuments of anti- 
quity: and we faw there, what neither 
From the ſummit of the hills by 
which we deſcended into the valley of 
five views of the plain and city of Avig- 
non, with the windings of the Rhone, 
and the lofty mountains of Dauphine. 
| About two or three miles before we 
arrived at Niſmes, we ftopped to admire 
the famous Pont du Gard, which is a ſtu- 
pendous edifice, and a noble remnant of 
the ſplendid induſtry of antiquity. It is 
an aqueduct, conſiſting of three bridges, 
one elevated on the other, and was con- 
ſtructed by Agrippa to convey water to 
the city. The lower bridge, which is 
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thrown over the river Gardon, is fup- 
ported by fix arches, and is four hundred 
and ninety- eight fect long, and fixty-two 
high. The arch, through which the ri- 
ver flows, is ſeventy-cight feet wide, and 
the other five are not much narrower. 
The ſecond bridge, which is thirty feet 
in height, and cight hundred and nine- 
nearly of the fame dimenſions as the firſt; 
and the bridge which fuſtains the aque- 
duct is compoſed of thirty-five arches, 
including the thickneſs of the ſtones, is 
ſents an elevation, which, from the fur- 
face of the water to its fammit, meaſures 
one hundred and forty-four feet. It is 
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of the Tuſcan order, and has altogether a 
moſt majeſtic appearance; nor can it be 
flection: that the Romans built, not only 
determined to tranſmit to them living 
teſtimonies of their power, their riches, 
and their fkill. 

Niſmes is a large, well-built, and po- 
pulous city, and its manufactures of filk, 
which are very extenſive, have been 
brought to a high pitch of perfection by 
the genius and induftry of its numerous 
artiſts. Its fituation is truly delightful, 
having on one fide a fertile and extenſive 
plain, which is bounded by the Mediter- 
rancan, and, on the other, a ſucceſſion 
of hills, which are covered with vines and 
fruit-trees. It is one of the moſt ancient 
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cities in Europe, and contains many ad- 
ficence. 

The amphitheatre, which is of the 
Tuſcan order, is of an elliptical form, and 
its greateſt diameter, including the thick- 
neſs of the walls, is four hundred and five 
feet. The four principal entrances faced 
the cardinal points of the compaſs, and 
thirty-five benches (ſeventeen of which 
ſtill remain), ranged one above the other, 
furrounded the infide, and accommodated, 
with caſe, ſeventeen thouſand people. It 
is built of very large blocks of ſtone, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been erected in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. It conſiſts of 
cach, and the top is crowned with a pa- 
rapet, below which there is a range of 
cquidiſtant ſtone brackets, which are all 
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pierced, for the purpoſe of receiving the 
the ſpectators. The area, at preſent, is 
the municipality has latcly purchaſed at 
a great expence, propoſing to remove 

ſome meafure, to its original ſplen- 


in 
5 
But what principally excites the ad- 
miration of the curious is the Main 
Carret, which was formerly a temple, 
conſecrated to Caius and Lucius Czfar, 
the adopted ſons of Auguſtus, and is 
eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful and 
which Europe can produce. It is of an 
oblong ſquare form, from which it de- 
rives the name it now bears. The veſti- 
bule is ſupported by fix fluted pillars of 
5 
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the Corinthian order, and twenty-four 


correſponding half-projeQing pillars, at 


| The ornamental parts of the ſculpture, 


fuch as the frieze and the cornice, dif- 
play a delicacy of workmanſhip, and an 


| exquifiteneſs of taſte, which furpaſs all 


deſcription. A flight of ſtepe, which was 
— TENETS leads to 


of this ſtructure, and the period of its 
2822 


n by the s of the original 
ones. 

The tower known, on account of its 
Vor. I. H 
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ſize, by the name of the Tour Magne, is 
of a pyramidical form, and ftands on the 
ſummit of a rock, from which there is a 
charming view of the city and the cir- 
cumjacent country. Amidft the vancty 
of conjectures on the purpoſes for which 
it was conſtructed by the ancients, the 
moſt probable is, that it made a part of 
the wall which, in thoſe times, fur- 
The other principal curioſities of 
Niſmes conſiſt of a temple dedicated to 
Diana, which is in a very mutilated ſtate; 
ſeveral mardle ſtatucs, and ſome tefſclated 
The fountain, which at preſent fup- 
plies the city with water, and which is 
erected on the ſpot that was once occu- 
picd by the public baths of the ancients, 
5 
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has not been many years fimſhed. and is 
juilly tuned for clagance of Gige end 
folidity of materials. 

We left Nilimes een cxcdy is the 
evening, that we might reach Taraſcon 
ing. But when we got to Baucaire, 
which is a village on the weſtern banks 
of the Rhone, we had the mortification 
to learn, that the lateſt hour of the at- 
tendance of the ferry-boat was paſſed. 
We were therefore reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of remaining all night at a ſhabby 
dations were in exact uniſon with the in- 
gance of his charges. It is an obſerva- 
tion which I have frequently made, and 
which in this inſtance was fully verified, 
that a gentleman is ſeldom fo reſpectfully 
H 2 
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treated, and is generally obliged to pay 
more, when he puts up at an inn to which 
people of his ſtation are not accuſtomed 
to reſort. The landlord, knowing that 
it is either chance, or neceſſity, which 
has thrown you in his way, and that, 
when once you take your leave, you wall 
in all likelihood never return, makes the 
moſt of his good fortune, and charges 
you for every thing, at ten times the rate 
of an ordinary cuſtomer. 
We arrived at Aix, the capital of Pro- 
vence, on the 6th, at cleven o'clock at 
night, after a moſt unpleaſant and tedious 
journey from Niſmes. 
| This province hes diflinguifhed iefels, 
more than any other part of France, for 
its republican ſpirit, and its reſiſtance to 
all good government; and, indeed, the 
moment we entered it, we perceived a 
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ſtriking change in the manners of the 
people. At Orgon, the poſtmaſter be- 
to take the aſſignats of five livres (which 
are, by the by, exchanged into ſmall mo- 
ney, at a diſcount of from thirty-two to 
thirty-four ſols), and would not harnefs 
his horſes till we threatened to ſeek re- 
dreſs from the municipality. At one 
time, he made uſe of fuch ſcurrilous lan- 
guage to my friend H—, with whom 
he was a near match, both in point 
of height and muſcular ſtrength, that 1 
If you had ſeen me ftanding between 
theſe two giants, keeping them aſunder 
as well as I could, and employing all my 
eloquence to pacify them, I think you 
would have laughed very heartily. | 

From St. Canät the road is in a 

ay 
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quite unheeded by the eye of juſtice. 
poſtmaſter came out, and, informing us 
of the danger of travelling to Aix by 
might, endeavoured to prevail on us to 
remain with him. He told us that we 
ſhould really run the ritk of our lives, as 
a man had been murdered, and the cou- 
rer fired at, the preceding evening. But 
his houſe not having a very inviting ap- 
pearance, we were not diſpoſed to place 
much reliance on what he ſaid, and, 
fuſpecting he was recounting theſe hor- 


tives, we determined to proceed. When, 
however, we had got about half way, we 
armed with guns and cutlaſſes, who were 
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walking at the fide of his carriage. On 
inquiring of him, he told us that what 
the poſtmaſter had related, had literally 
happened, which was the only reaſon of 
confirmation which we could not diſcre- 
dit, and which raiſed our apprehenſions 
ſo much, that we kept our piſtols in our 
of Aix. 
Aix is a large and populous city, ſtand- 
which is bounded by fertile hills. The 
regularly and ſolidly built. It has long 
been celebrated for its baths and hot 
waters, which are very efficacious in 
| The cathedral, in which there are ſe- 
veral tombs of the ancient earls of Pro- 
H4 
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vence, is a fine Gothic ſtructure, with a 
carved front, which is much admired; 
| and the church of the Carmelites con- 
tains a beautiful picture of the reſurrection 
by Daret, and a curious old painting by 
* The walks of the 8 
adorned with fountains. 
| Tournefort and the marquis d Argen- 
were both natives of this town, and the 
great Frederick of Pruffia erected, in the 
church of the Minims, a handſome mo- 
nument to the memory of the latter, 
who, whilſt lving, enjoyed his patronage 
as a prince, and his friendſhip as a man. 
About a fortnight ago ten thouſand 
Marſeillois marched, in a tumultuous and 
diſorderly manner, to Aix, and diſarmed 
the Swiſs regiment quartered there. For- 
tunately it had received private orders to 
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ſubmit, otherwiſe a dreadful ſlaughter 
The road from Aix to Marſeilles in- 
terſects a delightful country, planted with 
vines and olives; but it is, at preſent, in 
fach a wretched condition, that, to 
quently obliged to deſcend from our car- 
nage. Unleſs repaired, it will ſoon be 
impaſſable, which will put a flop to 
a conſiderable branch of the inland trade 
of the kingdom. A few miles before we 
reached Marſeilles, we had a charming 
view of the town, the harbour, and the 
ſurrounding country, which is highly cul- 
* The number of theſe houſes in the neighbour- 


hood of Marſeilles are faid to exceed twenty thoufand. 


They afford a proof of the riches and population of 
this part of France. 


6 
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which are the ſummer retreats of the 
inhabitants. 

On my arrival here yeſterday, I met 
dame G (my friend H ſiſter), 
who infiſted on my reſiding at her houſe, 


Tours, &c. 
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LETTER vm. 


Marſeilles, March 10, 1792. 

Marsz1LLEs®, in ancient times, 

was renowned for laws and arms; for its 
polite manners, and literary inftitutions ; 
for the wiſdom of its government, and 
the extent of its trade. It has, in ſome 
degree, retained its pre-eminence, and is 
fill one of the moſt conſiderable and 
commercial cities in France. It contains 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand in- 
habitants. The ſtreets of the new town 
— ons 


* Conſidering the antiquity and the extent of 
Marſeilles, it contains very few fine churches or pub- 
lic buildings. 
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the moſt complete building of the kind in 
Europe; and the harbour is one of the 
| beſt in the Mediterranean. The country 
in which it is ſituated is fertile, and the 
climate is mild and ſalubrious. Such are 
the advantages which it poſſeſſes, and 
which might ſecure the enjoyment of 
almoſt every thing that is deſirable in life, 
did not the ſactious ſpirit of its inhabi- 
tants (as if deſpiſing the favours of Provi- 
dence) interfere, and thwart their natural 
Civil diflenfions have, fince the revo- 
lation, been carried to a dangerous height; 
and they are rapidly tending towards the 
annihilation of all reſtraint. 

poor woman, dragged her forcibly from 
| her houſe, and, after having exhauſted 
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by hanging her with the cord of a lan- 
tern which was near at hand. They al- 


leged againſt her, in extenuation of theſe 
violent proceedings, a catalogue of the 
blackeſt crimes, which apparently had no 
foundation in truth; and I have been in- 
formed, that what princigally rendered 
the miſtreſs of a magiſtrate, who, at the 
ement of the troubles, ſaved 
— fight 
When the executive power is thus 
aſſumed by the body of the people, and 
exerciſed according to the dictates of 
fluctuating paſſion or momentary caprice; 
when all regular forms of juſtice are 
trampled on and deſpiſed ; when the ac- 
cuſed is denied the poflibility of juſtifi- 
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cation; when a depoſition is regarded as 
a ſuſſicient proof of guilt ; when the ſa- 
cred throne of mercy is levelled with the 
ground, and a thirſt after blood and per- 
ſecution prevails; the life of no one is 
ſafe, and it only depends on chance, who 
falls a victim firſt. But ſuch will ever 
be the direful effects of ungovernable l- 
cence! No dereliction of rectitude, no 
deſertion of duty, no breach of humanity, 
ought then to ſurpriſe us; for, when the 
vices of the world are not reftrained by 
the ſeverity of laws, the wicked, whom 
ſecunty always renders courageous, will 
no longer ſhrink from the face of day, or 
dread to ſtand forward as the champions 
of diſorder. The poiſon which has inſi- 
nuated itſelf into the public mind, pro- 
avail themſelves of the blindnefs of the 
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principles: nor will they ever deſiſt, till, 
by frequent affaults, they at laſt deſtroy 
tte tottering temple of virtue and, raiſing 
on its wreck the profane altar of iniquity, 
they will glory to ſacrifice, to the bloody 
remaining pittance of private worth. 
with their late expedition to Alx, have 
reſolved on a ſecond, to Arles, with an 
intention, they ſay, of attacking and dif- 
perſing the Ariſtocrats, who have in- 
trenched themſelves there in a formid- 
able body. But who cannot diſcern their 
real motive? When the diſpenſations of 
equity are no longer dreaded, the mind is 
peculiarly fertile in expedients, and pre- 
Every individual is compelled to wear 
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the national cockade ; and in order to le- 
vel, as much as poſſible, all diſtinction 
between the rich and the poor, only one 
kind of bread is allowed to be baked. 
Upon my word, I am at a loſs which 
moſt to wonder at, the wickedneſs or the 
folly of this degenerate people ; for their 
gions, and ſet at defiance all powers of 
calculation. 
The mob, intoxicated with a power 
which they are incapable of managing, 
has ſeveral times threatened to pillage the 
houſes of the moſt fubſtantial merchants 
in the town; and I have been affured, 
a 22 
iffue of this irreſiſtible ſpirit of equality, 
have privately embarked their effects on 
board different veſſels, determined to 
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ſeek, in other countries, that comfort 
and ſecurity which their own no longer 
affords. | 

Monſ. Borelly, a gentleman of large 
property, who poſſeſſes a magnificent 
country ſeat in the neighbourhood of 
Marſeilles, has, with many others, al- 
ready abſented himſelf, to avoid a ftorm 
which had gathered over his head, and 
which was juſt ready to burſt. 

Such is the melancholy picture of af- 
fairs in this part of France! In many 
other provincial towns, the ſame ſpirit of 
independency has manifeſted itſelf; and 
if it have generally fubfided, it has been 
rather owing to cafual circumſtances, 
than to any interference of the magiſ- 
trates, who feel their incapacity to exert | 
an authority, with which they are indeed 


Vol. I. I 
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inveſted, but which is not ſufficiently re- 
ſpeed to infure obedience. 


Whilſt diſorders of ſuch a nature are 


fuffered to rage with impunity, the in- 
ability to repreſs them is clearly demon- 
ſtrated; nor, in fact, can we expect to ſee 
of the people to reaſon. The corner- 
| Kone, which ſupported the edifice of al- 
legiance, has been removed; the ſuper- 


turned; natural liberty has been taſted, 

and reliſhed; and although many begin 

now to view it with diſguſt, the majority 

is not yet convinced, that it is incom- 

of a ſocial union. This truth is, however, 
5 
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gradually gaining ground, and the num- 
ber of thoſe is not inconſiderable, who 
prefer the gentle tyranny of the late gu- 
vernment to the wild licentiouſneſs of the 


Under the old conftitution, notwith- 
ſtanding the abuſes which prevailed, the 
kingdom flouriſhed, and the people was 
comparatively happy. Under the hetero- 
geneous maſs of abſurdities which the na- 
tional aſſembly has been madly attempt- 
ing to organize, and to reduce to an uni- 
merce has dwindled; the manufactures 
are at a ſtand; the opulent have with- 


drawn themſelves; the poor are without 


employ ; the laws without energy; the 


| reſources of the ſtate exhauſted; its 


mented ; public 


credit deſtroyed; a 
12 
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paper * in circulation, which is received 
with diſtruſt, and which has fallen fo 
conſiderably from its original ideal value, 
that it no longer anſwers the purpoſes for 
which it was iffued; the neceſſaries of 
life at a very enhanced price; whilſt the 
difficulties of procuring ſubſiſtence are 
multiplied : to fum up all in a few words, 
happinch and plenty have been ſupplanted 
by miſery and want. 
evils exiſt, eſpecially in a populous and 
almoſt every advantage which the liberal 
band of Nature can beſtow, we may 


* Aſfignats were at about 50 per cent. diſcount. 

We fortunately had ſpecie with us; and as no alter- 
ation had yet taken place in the price of horſes, we 
wavelled through France at about half the expence 
we ſhould have incurred, had the aſſignats been at 
par. 
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farely, without preſumption, venture to 
pronounce, either that the laws are radi- 


| cally bad, or that the adminiſtration of 
them is ſcandalouſfly perverted. In this 
devoted country, both theſe cauſes have 
combined; for even thoſe few regulations 
which have a beneficial tendency, are 
forced; but every public meaſure is diſ- 
 tinguiſhed by the incfficacy of its appli 
cation, or the injuſtice of its execution. 
My opinion of French affairs has been 


cnc of vs os of ai 9 > 


properties of the loadſtone, which have 
| ſecured the world from the return of that 
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and was ftationary for ſo many centuries; 
notwithſtanding the light of ſcience has 
diſperſed, from the hemiſphere of know- 
ledge, thoſe thick clouds which once 
overſpread it; yet we muſt „fill be guided 
in our concluſions of what will happen, 
from what has happened, and it is fill 
to produce ſimilar effects. When, there- 
fore, I ſaw a body of legiſlators, who were 
about to enact laws, which were intended 
to operate through an extenſive and po- 
their deliberations all reference to paſt 
experience, and applying to theory and 
metaphyſics as the only ſources of infor- 
mation, I concluded that they were en- 


deavouring to erect a fabric, which, if 
to decay. Already the ſuperſtructure is 
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too heavy for the foundations : it begins 
to totter: and the firſt blaſt of wind will 
probably overthrow it . 


Yours, &c. 


* Since this letter was written, revolution has 
ſucceeded revolution, with a rapidit» which I cer- 
tain] did not foreſee. 1 was convinced that the go- 
vernment, which then exiſted, could not ſtand long; 
but thoſe ſcenes of horrour and bloodihed which have 
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LETTER IX. 


Marſeilles, March 12, 1492. 


I nave been very much fur- 
priſed, during my reſidence here, at the 
abominable filthineſs of the ftreets. In 
the day time they are quite diſguiting, 
and at night, unleſs very expert, one really 
runs the riſk of being ſmothered by what 
is thrown from the windows. I cannot 
certainly betray an innate love of dirt, 
which can be vanquiſhed neither by a 
ſenſe of propriety nor convenience. 
and regular, and ſome of the houſes, 
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which are all built of poliſhed ftone, are 
The arſenal and theatre are noble ſtruc- 
tures, and the principal churches contain 
a ſe choice pictures by Puget, an artiſt 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, both as a painter 
and a ſculptor, and a native of this town. 
The arms, over the entrance of the town- 
hall, are a production of his chiſel, and 
delicacy and taſte. 

The quays, which are very extenſive, 
and afford a ſcene of perpetual buſineſs 
and buſtle. The trade of this city, par- 
ticularly with the Levant, beforc the pre- 
ſent convulſions of France, was very con- 
fiderable, and upwards of four thouſand 
veſſels, from different quarters, entered 
the harbour in the courſe of the year. 
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inſpection and controul of a chamber of 
commerce, which was the firſt inſtitution 
— —<-ongageah-4 

tabliſhment in 1701. The 
e 
bitants carry on, is in filk, which they 
| have brought to great perſection, and the 
dil, which they extract from their olives, 
is allowed to be the fineſt in the world. 
Beſides what is exported, it is an article 
of conſiderable home conſumption, being 
a great ingredient in their cookery, and 


a fubſtitute for butter, which is very 
ſcarce. 


I was laſt night at the play, and was 
as tolerably amuſed, as the nature of the 
the circumſtances of the times, it was 
extremely well attended; but the ſtage 
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in France has experienced a melancholy 
change. Claffical elegance and purity, 
n 

ductions of correct taſte, have been 
eradualy dnl and nothing is now 
reliſhed but the ſcurrilous indecencies of 
ribaldry, or the ſallies of licentious wit, 
which flatter the wild fanaticiſm of the 


the French drama, are no longer en- 
dured, but are obliged to ſecede from 
public notice, and to yield the palm to 


the puny efforts of modern genius. 

[ have engaged my paſſage for Smyrna 
in a French veſſel, which is expected to 
fail every day, fo that my detention here 
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will probably be very ſhort. I could al- 
moſt wiſh that it were longer; for I have 
and friendſhip by the family with whom 
I am flaying, that I ſhall leave them with 

I have now traverſed France, nearly 
from one extremity of the kingdom to 
the other, and the obſervations I have 
communicated to you, you have received, 
juſt in the order they aroſe in my mind, 
a plan which I intend to abide by in fu- 
ture; for what they loſe in point of 
arrangement, they gain by being more 
natural. | 
into a minute account of palaces, and 
have been already fo frequently and fo 
accurately deſcribed. On the political 
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ſtate of the country, I have been more 
ample, for it is a ſubject replete with no- 
velty and wonder, and has arouſed the 
nation. You may, perhaps, have thought | 

ſome of my expreſſions rather too warm; 
but I ſpoke as I felt, and as, I am 
fimilar circumſtances, I ſhould again 
ſpeak and feel. When, however, I la- 
ment the revolution, I lament it from the 
effects which it has produced, and from 
Real, ſubſtantial, rational liberty, I ve- 
nerate as fervently as any man, nor can 
any man more fincerely deteſt the hor- 
rours and the chains of deſpotiſm. I con- 
ſider liberty, both civil and religious, as 
human being, as a right which belongs 
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to him, as perſectly as the uſe of the air 
which he breathes. I conſider deſpotiſm 
as an odious and glaring uſurpation on 


of nature, and that every exertion to 
overturn it, is not only an act both laud- 


* ef the een 
thing but the blind chance of birth has 
placed upon a throne. But whilſt Il am 
diſcourſing about freedom and flavery, I 
am not to be led aſtray by an abuſe of 
terms, for the hiſtory of mankind informs 
me, that as atrocious acts of tyranny have, 
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what has been denominated a free go- 
vernment, as under the moſt abſolute 
A and temperatly, 
their revolution would have been a glo- 
rious era in the annals of the world. It 
man of virtue, ſenſe, and feeling. It 
would have been one of the moſt noble 
It might have been an unſullied pattern 
and example of diſintereſted patriotiſm, 
and have led to the diſſolution of ſlavery 
over the face of the globe. But the glo- 


the baſe and mercenary views of upſtart 
and infidious ruſſians; and I ever ſhall 
deteſt a revolution, which has deftroyed 
one government without ſubſtituting 


another; which has converted order and 
ſubordination into an inextricable maze 
of confuſion ; which has ruined a flou- 
riſhing country; and preſented. a wide- 
extended field of perſecution, deſolation, 
rapine, and death. 

1 have very little more to add on this 
part of my tour; but as there have been 
afforded by England and France, I ſhall, 
before I conclude, endeavour to give 
as much candour and moderation as I 
Can. 


Ian that I fd no hefiinien in. 


1 
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ter, makes it ſo, in reality, to the perſon 
who entertains that opinion. As far, 
however, as I would wiſh my opinion to 
perſpieuous terms; to clear it ſram mit- 
| on it all the ſupport in my power: 
l bee known France in its happier 
were much what they are now. I am 


| - not, however, fo weak or fo llliberal'as to 


ve ſuch a decided preference to mx 
on country, as to attempt to maintain, 
that every thing in England is better than 
every thing in France (for every. country 
.s diſtinguiſhed by ſome bleſſings peculiar 


Vor. I. K 
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to itſelf), 8 
be on our fide. 
As far as relates to the government of 
the two kingdoms, that affords ſo little 
entirely excluded it from my calculation. 
An chen L have to do, ſetting out with 
theſe proſeſſioms, is to draw a ſketch of 
the other, to ſee which ſcale prepon- 
The French (I mean to ſpeak of them 
as they were, for I hope their preſent fit 
of inſanity will not laſt long) are a polite, 
affable, cafy, thoughtlefs, ingenious, and 
Sivelous prople. They have an Gm 
8 
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and generally 22 — at firſt fight. 
ever; 1 
have brillancy of wit; but are deficient 
in folidity of judgment. The feelings of 
Their learning is general; but not pro- 
found; and moſt of them have read a 
great deal; but ftudied very little: fo 
airy, well furniſhed with materials; but 
only with thoſe materials, which Be on 
or abſtruſe points, they alan converſe; 
and are better calculated for the giddy 
flutter of a drawing-room, than the 
learned diſquiſitions of the cloſet. They 
are prodigal of finery, both in furniture 
K 2 
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correſponds with the outward appearance. 
— invedects caving thens 
an almoſt endleſs variety of cach ; and the 
great object of their lives ſeems to be, to 
to of th pat, or the penbable ecu 
rences of the future. I, 
Their fockety is always checeful and 
_ and they certainly have, -be- 
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free, and immediately explored the wildeſt 
regions of the moſt intemperate exceſs. 
To deſtroy a long-cſtabliſhed fyſtem, a 
people needs only employ the force they 
poſſeis; but the paſſive virtues of patience 
and forbearance muſt calm the. delirium 
of revenge, and repreſs the tumults of 
faction, before a juſt code of juriſpru- 
dence can be framed, or the permanent 
poſleflion of liberty ſecured. In our own 
country, we are more indebted to the 
deliberate wiſdom and ftcady firmneſs of 
our anceſtors after victory, than to the 
ſtrenuous energy diſplayed in the moment 
of conteſt, for the poſſeſſion of that con- 
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paſſions and prejudices of mankind will 
admit. 

In their addreſs and deportment they 
are cafy, familiar, and graceful; and are 
never at a loſs for converſation, when 
the myſteries of ctiquette, and accuſtomed 
from their cradles to company, they al- 
ways know what rules and ceremonies to 
by the dreadful and perplexing agitations 
of baſhfulne6G. The French, in ſhort, 
are endowed with thoſe talents and pro- 
| penſities which ſeldom fail to conſtitute 
an agrecable companion ; and their con- 
verſation is always cheerful, generally en- 
tive. But we muſt retrench very much 
from the vanity and fickleneſs of their 
hearts, and add ſomething conſiderable to 
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— 
an but it is more re- 
ſpectable. It does not excite ſo much of 
our aſtoniſhment ; but it commands more 
of our veneration. It does not fo imme- 
diately amuſe the fancy ; but it lays a 
| ſtronger hold of the heart. 5 | 
| An Engliſhman, when you are intro- 
duced to him, recxives you politely, with- 
out overloading you with compliments 
and proſeſſions. If he likes your ſociety, 
pages — 
———— 
ſincere. Both by habit and education, 
being accuſtomed to think for himſelf, 
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opinions of others 
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as ſor the purpoſes of immediate enjoy- 
ment. Our manners uſed to be coarſe 
and abrupt; but they are now, I conceive, 
quite fufficiently poliſhed, and I could 
with that they may not make nearer ap- 
proaches to what is, improperly, called 
refinement. 

But the brighteſt ornament of the 
character of the Engliſh, is that generous * 
philanthropy which they extend to every 
| object of diſtreſs, that ardent love which 
they bear their native land, and that frank 
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honour of their countrymen. Nationality 
may, in the phlegmatic notions of a rigid 
or ſupercilious philoſopher, be regarded 
as an imperfection ; but, in the ideas of 
thoſe who feel and think as nature dic- 
tates, it is a noble and generous principle, 
and the ſource from which a conſiderable 
portion of human felicity flows. It is a 
ſentiment that is ſure to generate con- 
tent. It makes the Greenlander fatisfied 
his deſerts, and, by a happy illuſion, as 
ſweet perhaps as the reality, transfers to 
and the parching ſands of the other, the 
' bleflings of the moſt favoured regions. 1 
like the man who thinks well of his 
country. The opinion of ſuperiority, is 
often the cauſe of fuperiority ; and the 
Briton who marches into the field of 
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battle with a firm conviction that he 
ſhall come off victorious, wilt frequently 
prove fo, from the very force of that 
been able to make between the characters 
of theſe two rival nations: which is the 
moſt entitled to our eſteem, I ſhall leave 
you to determine. 
After having ſaid ſo much about the 


men, I cannot, eſpecially as I am writing 


to you, with any propricty, altogether de- 
vet, you hem Gwe. 


wth « a wie yy and it 
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| docs not unfrequently happen, that, at a 
firſt interview, in the courſe of a few 
ogy we wi their cient 
is ts te ©» a——_—_ 
feminine reſerve in the demeanour of the 
eye of obſervation, which ſeems to ſtand 
in need of protection, which, as it de- 
velopes itſelf, excites a freſh intereſt, and 
which, gradually revealing its value, be- 
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lefs fabje to caprice. To fum up all in 
a few words, the French women capti- 
vate for a day, the Engliſh women for 
life. 
comforts of exiſtence, I think they arc 
unknown in cvery country but our own. 
We are not oftentatiouſly ſplendid ; but 
what we have is good, and the mere 
glare of external brilliancy would not, 
in our opinion, render it more valuable. 
* articles * convenience 
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pariſon, fuperiour to thoſe which are to 
be met with elſewhere. 

I muſt now ſay adieu, for I am furc. 
you will find my letter quite long 
enough. 


Yours, &c. 


TRAVELS 


' LETTER X. 


Smyrna, April 7, 1792. 
Ox Tueſday the 13th of March, 
I took leave of my friend H—— and of 
Madame G— (whoſe politeneſs and 
kindneſs I ſhall ever remember with gra- 
titude), and embarked on board the Ca- 
zimir, captain J. ——, for Smyrna. 
For the three firſt days, I was ex- 
tremely ill; the fourth the violence of 
the ſickneſs began to abate ; and after the 
fifth, I felt no inconvenience from the 
motion of the ſhip. You are not, how- 
ever, on that account to imagine, that 
my fituation was by any means a defir- 
able one; for, from the moment of my 
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departure from Marſcilles till the moment 
of my arrival at Smyrna, the time hung 
fo heavily on my hands, that I would 
willingly have paſſed in oblivion that ſhort 
period of my exiſtence. 
1 was the only paſſenger on board; 
and the mind of the captain was ſo con- 
his veſſel, that he ſcarcely ever conde- 
ſcended to chat with me. I had recourſe, 
by turns, to my books and my pen; but 
ſuch numerous cauſes of diſſatisſaction 
thoughts, that the amuſement, which I 
Scarcely any author or any refleQion 
could make me forget, that I was in a 
| French veſſel; that I was in a ſtate of 
confinement ; and, what I moſt ftood in 
Vor. I. 8 
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me whom I could call my friend, and 


who, by dividing my feelings, would have 
taken off the edge of that keen ſenfibi- 


charming ſociety to an irkſome ſolitude, 
had created. When I roſe in the morn- 
ing, I wiſhed for night ; when night ar- 
hours were counted as they paſſed, and 
willingly configned to annihilation. 

On the 15th, we faw the ifland of 
Sardinia. On the 16th, during the night, 
we paſſed the coaſt of Barbary, and on 
the 18th, the iſland of Malta. I was 
ſorry to have miſſed ſeeing this ce- 
lebrated rock, which has made fuch an 
inuſtrious figure in the hiſtory of Europe. 
It is well inhabited, and every citizen is 
a foldicr, at perpetual war with the Turks 
and the piratical ſtates of Barbary. The 
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ſtrength of its fortifications ſecures it from 
the danger of any hoſtile attack; but that 
formidable naval armament which it once 
commanded, and to which it was chiefly 
indebted for its fuperionity, is no longer 

On the 19th, we had a fine, though 
diftant, view of Mount Etna, and on the 
23d, in the afternoon, Cape Matapan 
preſented itſelf. This cape, which is the 
extreme branch of Mount Taygetus, is 
the ancient promontory of Tænaros. It 
is at preſent inhabited by the Mamiots, 
and other races of ſavage and incxorable 
pirates, who confume their lives in the 
and flaughter. They lurk, day after day, 
concealed in their creeks, and watching 
with keen, but patient, avidity for their 
prey. A furious gale of wind, and a 
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time, the terrour of the 
a ſhort t 

for a 

was, 
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making towards us with all the fail the 
could crowd, and by cight o'clock had 
approached ſo near, that we could plainly 
continued to gain on us; and as her 
ſtrength was much fuperiour to ours, and 
ſhe ſeemed eager and determined in the 
purſuit of us, we thought it not improba- 
ble that an action might take place. This 
firmneſs and decifion; but our captain 
was ſo overcome with fear, that he was 
totally at a loſs what meafures to purſue. 
Never ſhall I forget the melancholy and 
diſgraceful figure which he made. In- 
ſtead of encouraging his men to perform 
their duty, and, if they were to fall, to 
ſell their lives dearly ; with a countenance 
which unveiled the faintneſs of his heart, 

he kept walking haſtily up and down the 
os - 
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deck, exclaiming at every other ftep, in a 
moſt diſconſolate accent, Ah! nous 
ſommes tous perdus.” I never witneſſed 
an inftance of ſuch baſe and daſtardly 
cowardice, and my fechngs were fo exaſ- 
perated, that I almoſt longed to throw 
_ every moment more critical; and the 
capable of directing them any longer, 
guns, which were ſo well pointed, that 
the balls were within a few feet of tak- 
ing effect. This reſolute conduct alarmed 
the pirates ſo much, that they inſtantly 
hoiſted the Ruſſian colours, and, after 
Keered for the coaſt of the Morea. 

The object of theſe wretches is a ſur- 
priſe, or an attack where they fuſpeR, 
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courſe of life, which is equally deſtructive 
of juſtice, morality, and national inde- 
regained his fpirits, and, whenever he 
ſpoke with a veſſel at ſea, boaſted of his 
exploits, and recounted how gallantly he 
had beaten off a piratical enemy of dou- 
ble his force. I was almoſt tempted to 
have put a period to his loquacious gaf- 
conades. I have frequently obſerved, that 
a man, who makes himſelf the hero of 
his own ſtories, and is continually relat- 
ing the prodigjcs he has performed, iv al- 
| moſt always the moſt apt to yield to an 
alarm, and the firſt to deſert his poſt in 
the hour of peril. True courage acts 
when the occaſion preſents itſelf, and is 
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ſlent and modeſt when it is paſt; it 
leaves to others the office of the pane- 
— coca. 
tion of ſelf-applauſe. 

On the 26th, we had advanced twenty 
leagues beyond Cerigo, when the wind, 
changing to the north, and blowing ra- 
ther freſhly, we were obliged to tack 
leagues, took ſhelter behind this once ce- 
lebrated iſland. Here we again had a 
had ſo much annoyed us the day before : 
but being now in company with an 
Imperial ſhip, we had nothing to appre- 
This iſland is the ancient Cythera, fo 
frequently the theme of the poets of an- 
tiquity. It was here that Venus is fa- 
bled to have firſt landed, when ſhe roſe, 
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with reſplendent majeſty, from the foam 
of the ſea; and ſhe was worſhipped, by 
the inhabitants, in a magnificent temple, 
which was facred to her memory. But 
charms, which have been fo highly cele- 
brated, and which, probably, never ex- 
iſted, but in the glowing imaginations of 
its inſpired bards. Inſtead of being the 
abode of plenty, and the reſidence of the 
goddeſs and the pleaſures of love, it ex- 
ſufficient ſupply for its ſcanty population. 
At preſent, it belongs to the Venetians, 
and is the laſt remnant of their once 
ſplendid dominion in the Levant. 
Whilſt we lay at anchor, I kept my 
rea, the modern appellation of the Pelo- 
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ponneſus, once the theatre of actions 
which have ennobled the name and cha- 
racer of man; once the favourite refi- 
dence of the muſes; once the feat of en- 
lghtened eloquence, and profound erudi- 
tion; once the prolific nurſery of legiſ- 
we contraſt its former with its preſent 
| fate; when we compare the foul of a 
Socrates or a Plato, with the blind and 
brutal inſtincts and appetitcs of its actual 
| poſſeſſors; we ſhrink, with mingled hor- 
rour and compadſion, from the taſk of in- 
veſtigation, and wiſh to draw a veil over 
. 
human mind. 
At the point of Cape Malea, now 
called Angelo, formerly ſtood the magni- 
ficent temple of Apollo. But the Turks 


ning of this century, ĩt was a place of con- 


* The ancient Melos. This was the birth- place 
who was baniſhed from Athens in the giſt Olympiad, 
for denying the exiſtence of the Gods. 
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ſiderable conſequence, and the French 
merchants, who were then ſettled in it, 
carned on an extenſive commerce. In 
to bring all their prizes to this port to 
diſpoſe of them, which occaſioned a vaſt 
influx of ſtrangers from every part of the 
Archipelago, and kept up the fpirit of 
ſcene of proſperity has fince completely 
vaniſhed. The French have abandoned 
the iſland; their churches, and the con- 
vent of Capuchins which they had found- 
ed, are in ruins; and nothing is, at pre- 
ſent, exhibited but a picture of miſery 
and defolation. ** 

The two principal towns, which have 
by degrees dwindled to villages, are faid 
not to contain above a thouſand or twelve 
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appearance of their houſes beſpeaks their 
indolence and poverty. One of them, 
named Caſtor, ftands on the ſummit of 
a rugged rcck, at the entrance of the har- 
bour, and has a very romantic appear- 
ance. The other, which is called Milo, 
poſſeſſes an inland fituation. It is con- 
fidered as the metropolis, and 1s better 
built and peopled. It abounds with 
churches and prieſts, with a Greek biſhop 
at their head, who draws from the ſuper- 
ſtition of his flock a decent revenue. All 
judge, who is a Turk, and who is inveſted 
with a fufficient degree of power to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of tyranny and extor- 
and waſte the greateſt part of the day in 

1 
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baſking in the fun; and drinking and 
gaming are vices which arc, by no means, 
unknown to them. 

3 ate 
| tions with the veſſels which viſit their 
port, like other Greeks, they are very 
much addicted to chicane and low cun- 
ning. A particular inſtance of this na- 
ture fell under my own obſervation. One 
of them, who purchaſed ſome bottles of 
our ſailors, attempted to pay for them in 
falſe dollars. When he was detected, he 
betrayed no figns of confuſion ; but, 
_ pledging his word that it was merely a 
miſtake, he deliberately put his hand into 
another pocket, and produced a bag of 
good money. 

As ſoon as we landed, we went in 
queſt of poultry, for we had confumed all 
we brought from Marſeilles ; but it was 
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extremely ſcarce, and they aſked fuch an 
| extravagant price, that we were diſcou- 
raged from purchaſing any. Although 1 
paid very liberally for my paſſage, our 
tuous. This, however, I little regarded; 
but what rendered our meals very un- 
comfortable was, that the captain would 
never conſent to dine in the cabin, but 
ſpread a dirty cloth on the deck, with a 
weight at cach corner to prevent the 
ing, from blowing it away. At cight 
o clock every evening, the crew regularly 
aſſembled to prayers, at which time I re- 
tired to bed by the glimmering of a lamp, 
for our valiant commander was afraid to 
truſt me with a candle. I uſed to gram- 
ble at firſt, but finding that all remon- 
ſtrance was vain, I bore my misfortunes 
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with tolerable patience, and reconciled 
matters as well as I could, by firmly re- 
ſolving, in future, to avoid, if poſſible, 
undertaking a voyage in a French mer- 
of the papas or prieſts, whom we found 
ſtanding at the door of his houſe, very 
politely invited us in, and prefented us 
moſt delighted with, was the fight of a 
lovely girl of fifteen, to whom he intro- 
trothed to a young man, who had been 
obliged to make an excurſion to one of 


return, which was looked for every day, 


was to marry her. Nothing could be 
It betrayed a mixture of. hope and fear, 
Vor. I. M 
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of inward ſatisfaction and tender anxiety, 
feelings which fo naturally ariſe in the 
breaſt of a young and ingenuous maiden, 
an the point of forming the moſt ha- 
zardous and eventful connexion of life. 
The foil, which is naturally fertile, 
and which formerly yielded in abundance 
tive. In ſome ſpots a little cotton is 
grown, and here and there a ficld of bar- 
ley is ſeen; but the paſturage is ſcanty, 
The climate is extremely unhealthy, 
and the people in general have a fickly 
arc epidemic fevers and the dropfy, fup- 
poſed to be chiefly occaſioned by the 
peſtiſerous influence of the air, and the 
badneſs of the water, which is ſtrongly 
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impregnated with fulphur; and fuch is 
the ignorance of thoſe who profeſs 
medicine, that very little relief is to 
be expected from the efforts of their 
| Almoſt every part of the iſland fur- 
with the earth; and there are ſeveral ca- 
of vitriol and alum, and where the heat 
of the atmoſphere is ſo exceffive, that it 
zs impoſſible to remain in them above 
two or three minutes. Smoke is fre- 
the ſoil, which is in a perpetual ſtate of 
of the ſea, in many places, there are 
ſprings of water which are hot enough to 
M 2 
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| beil an egg? The alum hes always 
been held in high cſtimation, and the 
tute the principal traffic of the natives. 
The Miliots, from the frequent voy- = 
ages which they undertake to the dif- 
plots o/the trading veſſels which are 
ſea. oy 
| The women are very fanciful in their 
dus, which, notwithſtanding, is clumſy | 
ticoats extremely ſhort; a faſhion, 1 
* By way of experiment, we put an egg in this 
water, and let it remain there for ſeveral minutes, at 


the expiration of which, it was hot through, though 
not ſufficiently done to pleaſe me. 
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ſhould not have objected to, did they not, 
at the fame time, encumber their legs 
with thick folds of linen, which totally 
deſtroy all elegance and ſymmetry of 
ſhape. They alſo paint their cheeks with 
a powder which is extracted from ſome 
marine plant, and, by the expreſſion of 
admiration. But in this reſpect, you will 
fay, they are by no means fingular ; for 
love of admiration is the univerſal pro- 
penſity of the ſex: and, perhaps, it is dif- 
played here in more lively colours, only 


ſevere, or the artifices and refinements fo 
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The high points of land command va- 
of Polino, Kimoli, and Siphanto. Of 
theſe, the two former are barren and 
badly peopled : but Siphanto, which is 
the ancient Siphnos, is happy in climate, 
fiver mines, which are ſo frequently men- 
dy the prudence, of its preſent poſſeſſors. 
The harbour, as Nature has formed 
it, is one of the fineſt and moſt capacious 
in the world. It is nearly circular, and 
is furrounded by lofty hills. The en- 
trance, which is on the weſt fide, is large 
enough to admit a veſſel of any burden, 
and, at the diſtance of about half a mile, 
is covered by an immenſe rock, called 


Antimilo: fo that, from whatever quarter 
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the wind may blow, the ſhipping within 
is ſecure. The anchorage is excellent, 
water 1s five or ſix fathoms deep, and fo 
limpid that the bottom may be eaſily diſ- 
cerned. There is, however, this diſad- 
vantage attending the harbour, that veſſels 
cannot poſſibly get out with a north- 


times hable to very ſerious detentions. 

In this, as m moſt of the other Greek 
iſlands, there is both a land and capitation 
tax, which is levied by officers, appointed 
by the Porte, who are very rigorous in 
the diſcharge of their duty, and who, alſo, 


We met one morning with a poor 
Venetian captain, whoſe veſſel had been 
wrecked in a gale of wind, as he was en- 


gave us a melancholy hiſtory of his ad- 
ventures, and faid, that he did not know 
what was to become of him, as he had 
but a diſtant proſpect of meeting with a 
conveyance to his own country, and the 
Greeks had already pillaged him of the 
he had faved from the ravages of the ſea. 
How humiliating is the reflection, that a 
correſpondence of manners, between this 
people and the inhabitants of one of the 
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be diſcovered, in one of the baſeſt acts 
which can degrade the character of man! 
You will immediately perceive, that L 
advert to the practice of a few favages, 
and who derive a livelihood from the 
plunder of the ſhipwrecked mariner. If 
were not confirmed beyond the poſſibility 
of doubt, I could never have imagined 
that fuch monſters were of Britiſh growth. 


To take advantage of a man, who is an 


unequal opponent, is the act of a coward: 
but to Grip, of what little he ſtill poſſeſſes, 
lf on your mercy, who implores your 
might be reſcued by a trifling exertion of 
charity, is a conduct ſo much at war 
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we arc at a loſs how to account for the 
predominance of fuch barbarous and com- 
plicated depravity. Why is the law, in 
theſe caſes, allowed to fleep? Surely, a 
proper degree of vigilance and activity 
tions, and, in time, redeem the long - loſt 
character of that inhoſpitable ſhore. The 
Engliſh are mild and generous, perhaps 
above every other people; why then 
ſhould ſuch an odious reproach be fuf- 
fered to be thrown on them by the exc- 
crable and daring atrocities of a few 
blood-thirſty robbers ? 
On the iſt of April, we weighed an- 
chor; but were unfortunately driven back 
favoured us a ſecond time, and we took 
our departure at five in the evening. 
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Early the next morning, we paſſed be- 
tween Tino and Nicaria, the modern 
appellations of Tenos and Icaria. On 
the former, in ancient times, there was a 
magnificent temple, conſecrated to Nep- 
tune. It is ſtill very fruitful, and pro- 
duces a plentiful harveſt of excellent wine 
and figs. It is alſo noted for its filk, 
which is manufactured, by the induſtry 
other articles, and forms a conſiderable 
branch of commerce. The women of 
this iſland, who are very pretty, are dif- 
perſed all over the Levant, in the capa- 
city of ſervants. They preſerve their na- 
tive dreſs and cuſtoms, and, fuch is their 
attachment to their country, that, when 
they have amaſſed enough to live at caſe, 
they always return. 

Nicaria is mountainous and barren, 
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and the inhabitants, who are not very 


carry on is in deal and oak planks, with: 
| which their woods furniſh them in abund- 
ance. Their diale& is allowed to ap- 
proach nearer to the ancient Greek than 
that of any other modern people, and the 
fland derives its name from Icarus, the 
ſon of Dzdalus, who, in his flight from 
Crete, was drowned near the coaſt *. 

I almoſt regretted the progreſs we 
made, during the night, as I miſſed the 
opportunity of ſeeing Paros, and Naxos, 
and Delos, along whoſe ſhores we failed. 
Theſe three iſlands are celebrated in the 
hiſtory of ancient Greece. The former 
| gave birth to Polygnotus the painter, and 
to Archilochus the inventor of ĩambic 


* See Ovid, Met. Lib. 8. 
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verſe. Its marble was ſo much eſteemed, 
that it was tranſported into all parts of 
Greece, for the conſtruction of temples, 
and palaces, and ſtatues : and it was here 
that, in the laſt century, the Arundelian 
marbles were diſcovered, which are pre- 
ſerved at Oxford with ſuch religious care, 
which have extended the light of chro- 
nology, and exerciſed the talents and 
learning of a Selden. 

chus, and the ſcene of his amours with 
the beautiful Ariadne. He was wor- 
ſhipped by the inhabitants, who erected a 
magnificent temple to his honour ; and 
it is ſtill diftinguiſhed for its fertility, its 
gaiety, and its wine. 
W * 
central iſland of the Cyclades, and about 


which the imagination of poets has in- 
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vented ſo many fables, is, at preſent, bar- 
ren and almoſt depopulated ; but it was 
has been celebrated by the muſe of Pin- 
dar, Callimachus, and Horace. Here it 
was that the famous Oracle, which, for 
many ages, was venerated by the fuper- 
ſtition of all nations, delivered its myſte- 
nous anſwers. Here it was, that an en- 
lightened people flocked, every five years, 
from all parts of Greece, to aſſiſt at the 
games which were inſtituted in honour 
of the god of verſe. Here it was, that 
the majeſtic temple of Apollo fivod, 
which was an obje of adoration through- 

To thoſe who are fond of the fea, 
nothing can be more delightful than 
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ſailing about the Archipelago, where the 
ſcenery is almoſt perpetually ſhifting, and 
where you ſeldom remain, above a few 
tedious and vapid fight of a boundleſs 
expanſe of water, which, however it may 
firike at firſt from its novelty and gran- 
. GT 
upon the ſenſe. 

bel dk. ic 
of Scio, one of the moſt populous and 
fertile iſlands in the Archipelago. For 
its wine and figs, it has always been ce- 
lebrated. It alſo yields, in abundance, 
honey, oil, and a variety of fruits and 
gums. Many of the mountains are co- 
vered with valuable timber, and the 
| dant meads, and delicious groves of 
oranges, lemons, mulberries, pomegra- 
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nates, and myrtles. The cultivation of 
filk is very much attended to, and is ma- 
nufa&ured by the inhabitants into da- 
maſks, velvets, brocades, and a variety of 
other ſits, which arc richly embroidered 
with gold and filver. But the produc- 
tion, for which it is moſt highly diſtin- 
guiſhed, is its maſtic, which is the fineſt 
in the world. This gum diftils itſelf from 
the lentiſque tree, and is conſidered by 
mnually chewing it, as an excellent ſto- 
machic, and purifier of the breath. On 
account of the fuperiour quality of that 
which is grown on this iſland, the grand = 
ſeignor reſerves it for the uſe of himſelf 
and the ladies. of his harem, and ſends, 
annually, an gs to callect it. It is ga- 
thered and cleanſed with the greateſt 
care, and, whilſt the harveſt laſts, a ſtrong 


LY 


df their cuſtoms and arts behind them. 
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guard is ſtationed, day and night, round 
the plantations on which it is cultivated, 
to ſecure them from plunder. 
| The town of Scio is of conſiderable 
extent, and is more regularly and fub- 
ſtantially built than any other in the Le- 
vant, which is attributed to its having 
been ſo long in the poſſeſſion of the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe, who, when they 
were driven from the country, left many 


people, and ſome of the merchants live in 
great opulence, and are deeply engaged in 
trade. They arc poliſhed in their man- 
ners, and the women, who are remark- 
able for their beauty, are very thoughtleſs 
and volatile in their deportment, and, in 
their drefs, very fantaſtic *. 


* There is a Britiſh conſul and faftory at Scio. 
Vor. I. N 
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Oppoſite the town of Scio, on the 
i a. ts  * oli | 
for the ſignal naval victory, which the 


Ruſſians, in the month of July 1790, 
gained over the Turks. Under the com- 
mand of count Orlow, with nine fail of 
the line and fix frigates, they attacked the 
| Turkiſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty-five 
large ſhips, in the very harbour of Cheſme, 
to which they had retreated for ſaſety. 
By the judicious management of the 
was entirely conſumed, except a few 
ſmall veſſels, which were captured. Never 
taken advantage of the conſternation 
which prevailed, they might, perhaps, 
have given a fatal blow to the indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman empire *. 


* See a particular and ſpirited account of this 
action, Voy. Pittoreſque de la Grece, p. 94. 
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The wind continuing northerly, we 
were obliged to go within a few miles of 
Mitylene, before we could double the 
point of land which forms the gulph of 
Smyrna. 

This ifland is the ancient Leſbos, 
near whoſe ſhores the Athenians gained 
their ſplendid victory over the Lacede- 
tidas . In thoſe days, it was the ſeat of 
learning and the polite arts, and as dif- 
tinguiſhed for its diffipation as its ge- 
nius; qualities which are not unfre- 
quently allied. It gave birth to Pittacus, 
Alczus, Sappho, Terpander, Theophraſ- 


This event happened in the ſecond year of the 
93d Olympiad, and the twenty-fifth of the Pelopon- 
 nians, after being twice defeated, at laſt terminated 
the conteſt by the total overthrow and death of his 
adverfary.——See Xenophon, lib. i. Hiſt. Gra. 
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phers and poets; and here it was that 
Ariſtotle ſtudied, and Epicurus taught. 
It was one of the laft iflands that re- 
| mained, in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, 
aftcr the ſubjugation of Conſtantinople 
by the Turks; and, though the popula- 
tion has very much dwindled, it is ſtill 
fruitful in wine and figs. The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance, attending its mo- 
dern hiſtory, is, that one of the villages is 
entirely peopled by lepers. They are not 
fuffered to have any communication with 
the other inhabitants, but they intermarry 
among themſelves, and are ſaid to carry 
on the various concerns of life, with as 
mach cheerfulneſs and zeal, as if they 
were free from the ravages of this crucl 
diſtemper. 
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tered the gulph of Smyrna. It is bounded 
on each fide by high mountains, which 
are clothed with the brighteſt verdure, 
and which frequently preſent a ſcenery 
that is truly romantic. We had not ad- 
vanced far before we came to a village, 
which is fuppoſed to be the ſpot where 
Clazomene once ſtood, a city frequently 
mentioned in the hiftory of ancient 
Greece. 

Owing to a dead calm, an obſtacle 
which increaſed my anxiety to arrive, we 
did not come in fight of the marine caſtle 
till the morning of the 6th. It is ſituated 
on the ſea ſhore, and is a large ſquare ſtone 
ſtructure, flanked with baſtions, and plant- 
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however, viewed it with the moſt lively 
ſatisfaction, as it enabled me to contem- 
plate the ſpeedy concluſion of an irkſome 
voyage, and a happy releaſe from a moſt 
unpleaſant ſituation. Exery veſſel, at its 
departure from Smyrna, pays, as a kind 
of tribute to this caſtle, a dollar and a 
fites allowed to the officers eſtabliſhed 
there, and conſtitute nearly the whole of 
Shortly after, I was gratified with the 
fight of Smyrna. As we approached it, 
I had time to obſerve, and to admire its 
ſituation. It is built on the declivity of 
a hill, on whoſe ſummit are the ruins of 
part of the city, and which, if in repair, 
and properly fortified, might render it al- 
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moſt impregnable. On the other fide, it 
is waſhed by the ſea, which forms one of 
the moſt capacious and beautiful bays in 
I had obſerved in the gulph, and even 
within a few miles of the harbour, ſeveral 
armed boats, crowded with men, who, 
on inquiry, I found were Barbary pirates, 
hovering about, in queſt of prey, and 
ſome detenceleſs veſſel. I needed no 
ſtronger proof to be convinced of the de- 
bility and corruption of the Turkiſh go- 
About five o clock in the afternoon, I 
landed, and was immediately conducted 
to Mr. Perkins's houſe, where I had the 
mortification to learn that the family was 
in the country. My impatience to ſec 
N 4 
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my brother * was, however, too great to 
brook delay. I therefore immediately ſet 
off for Bournabat (a village at which 
Mr. Perkins has his ſummer reſidence), 
and, in the courſe of an hour, had the 
happineſs of embracing a brother and a 


Yours, &c. 


My brother had been ſtaying at Smyrna, in the 
houſe of the above gentleman, for upwards of two 
years. One of the principal inducements which took 
me fo far from home was, that I might have the 
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LETTER XY. 


Smyrna, April 23, 1792. 
SEVEN cities diſpute the ho- 
nour of Homer's birth. According to the 
' beſt founded opinions, Smyrna is alone 
entitled to the claim. A fpot of ground 
is ſhewn, on which it is conjectured the 
ſchool of that divine poet ſtood, and 
within whoſe walls he is ſuppoſed to have 
finiſhed his immortal Iliad. In thoſe days, 
it might have been infignificant in point 
of extent and population. Through ſuc- 
the ſublimeſt genius, that the world ever 
faw, has been a glorious and enviable 
kſtin&i : | 
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Smyrna, notwithſtanding the various 
revolutions and diſaſters which it has ex- 
perienced, is ſtill a conſiderable city, be- 
ing about a mile and a half in length, and 
nearly of the fame breadth. The inha- 
bitants are compoſed of Turks, Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, and Franks, and are 
computed to amount to about one hun- 
dred thouſand . 

All the Europeans, who are not fub- 
ject to the grand ſeignor, are, indiſcri- 
minately, called Franks; and, at preſent, 
chey conſiſt of Britiſh, French, Dutch, 
Neapolitans, Venetians, and Raguſans, 


* The population of Smyrna has wonderfully in- 
creaſed within the laſt ſixty years. It is at preſent, 
by many, rated as high as one hundred and thirty 
_ thouſand. As, however, they have no means of af- 
certaining the exact number, their opinions muſt, in 
a great meaſure, be founded on cunjecture. I have, 


don that account, avoided the extreme of calculation 
on this head, and am probably nearer the truth. 
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who have each a conſul appointed, by 
their reſpeRive ftates, to watch over the 
intereſts of their trade. Theſe conſuls are 


number of individuals, who belong to the 
Turkiſh government. 


ties which are granted to the Franks, 
| have combined to diſtinguiſh it for its 
commercial ſpirit, and to render it one of 


the great marts for almoſt all the pro- 
ductions of the Eaſt. 
Since my arrival here, part of my 
leiſure time has been employed in making 
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this extenſive empire; and I ſhall, how- 
ever irrelevant it may, at firſt view, ap- 
pear to female contemplation, take the 
liberty of communicating the refult of 
them to you. 1 am fure you will not 
repent reading it, for commerce in its 
outline, embraces an extenſive and noble 
feld for meditation, and muſt ever be 
regarded, as an object of intereſt and cu- 
riofity by every inquiſitive mind. It is 
the grand machine which ſtimulates the 
excrtions of induſtry and genius; which 
ET ics i As. 
moſt powerfully conduces to preſerve 
peace, to remove prejudices, to ſupply 
mutual wants, to circulate mutual ad- 
 vantages, and to mingle, as it were, into 
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cuſtoms. It is, indeed, in every point of 
and, after what I have premiſed, I am 
apology. 

which Turkey poſſeſſes, the difference of 
its climate, the extent of its numerous 
its ſeas, and the infinite variety of its 
productions, it ſeems to have been de- 
figned, by Nature, to take the lead 
amongſt the commercial nations of the 
world. But, unfortunately, the abſurd 
prejudices of its people, and the odious 
| vices of its government, are at perpetual 
cnmity with progreſſive improvement, 
and diſcourage every deſcription of indi- 
vidual exertion, The deſpotiſm and fu- 
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| perſtition of Turkey are injurious to its 
population, to its culture, but, above all, 
to its trade. Before a man can be pre- 
vailed on to engage in any undertaking, 
which demands the application of in- 
Fan 
ſecurity for the reward of his labours, 
and an indemnity for the freedom of his 
actions; for commerce appears to be that 
ties and reſtraints. But, in Turkey, where 
the rich and the poor live in perpetual 
diſtruſt and hatred of each other; where 
nually fomenting between the governors. 
and the governed ; where whole provinces 
are frequently devaſtated and ruined by 
the pride and avarice of the pachas; 
where there are few conveniences, and 
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but little ſafety, for the inland tranſport- 
ation of goods ; where bands of ferocious 
robbers appear in ſuch force, that they 
impunity ; where a moral ſenſe of juſtice 
acts as no reſtraint on the conduct of 
men; and where nothing but ftrength 
cumbrances and difficulties, it is, perhaps, 
more ſurpriſing that it ſhould have reach- | 
ed, than that it ſhould not have furpaſſed, 
its preſent extent. 

Merchaats, * 
of Chriſtendom, are eſtabliſned in all the 
great cities of the Ottoman empire; but 
the principal part of the foreign trade is 
engroſſed by the Engliſh, the French, the 
Dutch, and the Venctians. As we are 
chiefly intereſted in what regards Eng- 
land, I ſhall confine myſelf principally to 
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our connexion with the Levant, allud- 
ing, however, now and then, to other 
countries, as they oppoſe, or interfere 

The French were the firſt Chriſtian 
Turks *; and, in confequence of that 
priority of intercourſe, have cemented a 
advantages which we have never been 
able to obtain. 

The ecarlieft commercial treaty, be- 
tween this country and Turkey, took place 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when the com- 
pany was firſt eſtabliſhed . Since that 
period, except when it has been checked 


See Robertfon's Charles Sch, vol. iii. p. 147. 
+ See Anderſon's Origin of Commerce, vol. ii. 
P. 149- 
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by the inſuperable conſequences of war, 
it has been gradually increafing, and 1s, 
at preſent, a lucrative and extenfive branch 
of traffic *. | f 

to Turkey, are either of our own manu- 
ſacture, or are commodities which we 


* On a compariſon of the exports and imports 
from the company's books for the three ſucceſſive 
years of 1785, 86, and 87, it appears that the total 
value of goods from Smyrna alone to this country 
amounted, on an average, to (. 463,349 ſterling, 


and thoſe ſent from London to Smyrna to . 423,548. 


For 1790, 91, and 92, the three years preceding 
the war, the exports and imports to and from the 


fame place amounted, on an average, the one to 
4-779, 610, the other to C. 848,280 ſterling. 
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coffee, and logwood. The imports con- 
fiſt chiefly of raw materials which are 
arc cotton, goats and ſhecps' wool, yarn, 
mohair, filk, madder roots, yellow ber- 
wax, Angora goats ſkins, with the fol- 
canth, maſtich, and ammoniac. We 
thus, in every point of view, reap the 
benefits of this connexion, for the im- 
portations employ our induſtry, and call 
forth our ingenuity, and the exportations 
are an aggregate of what that labour and 
niſhed by France, are Weſt India pro- 
duce, cloths, and bullion, which laſt they 
export to an immenſe amount, The 
I 
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fituation of Marſcilles, whence all their 
merchant-veſſels fail, which are bound 
2 
ſuperiority over us, as the poſition of its 
harbour is very convenient, and not above 
half che diſtance of any of our ports. 
The additional advantage of a lazaretto 
222222522 
nan 
. 
of inſection: for the regulations, which 
__ — 
poſited, and arranged, in the magazines, 
although they are not allowed to be 
touched, may be infloſited ut « fnald SE 
tance, ſo that bargains may be contracted 
for them whilft they are wor. — 
tine, and the merchant fuſtains ſcarcely 
O 2 
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charges or delay. 

In the article of ſeragho cloths, which 
the French export to Turkey, to a very 
conſiderable amount, we have been but 
genuity of our manufacturers may, at 
ſome future period, be able to rival the 
quality, yet I fear the difference in the 
price will always prove an obvious hind- 
rance to their introduction at the different 
however, are held in high repute, and 
have materially leſſened the fale of the 
French cloths; and, in the articles of 
cutlery and tin, we are without a rival. 
From the above ſketch it is manifeſt, 
that if this branch of our trade were to 
receive proper encouragement, it would 
become a conſiderable ſource of growing 
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induſtry and revenue to the country. 
There is, however, one grand impedi- 
ment which cramps its energy, and 
which operates as an infurmountable bar- 
ner againſt the fulneſs of ſucceſs. This 
is the want of a lazaretto, with which 
connected with Turkey, is provided. 
From this deficiency our trade is ſome- 
times ſubjected to burdens and inconve- 
niencies which are ſo ſeriouſſy felt, that 
| they almoſt amount to a prohibition, and 
the country is expoſed to the riſk of 
catching a moſt inſectious and loathſome 
diſcaſe . 


Jo guard againſt the contagion of this dread- 
ful ſcourge, our government has thought fit to order 
that no veſſel ſhall be ſuffered to load directly for 
England, until forty days ſubſequent to the laſt acci- 
dent of the plague. If an accident happen whilſt ſhe 
is loading, all communication with the ſhore muſt, 
from that moment, ceaſe for the above ſpace of time, 
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The duties impoſed on the different 
commodities which arrive at Smyrna 


when ſhe may continue to take in her cargo. But 
her cargo, or if any perſon belonging to her have 
is bound to iſſue a foul bill of health, conſtrain- 
ing her to make a circuitous voyage, and to per- 
form fix weeks quarantine at Malta, Meffina, Ve- 
nice, or Leghorn, which, beſides the enormous ex- 
pence that is inevitably incurred by the landing and 
reſhipping of the goods, and various other contin- 
gencies, occaſions a detention of from fix to ſeven 
theſe regulations are ſufficiently palpable, nor do 
they at all conduce to the promotion of their princi · 
The fole advantage of them is felt by the Dutch, 
who, by a very fimple operation, foreſtal our mar- 
kets, and expoſe us to this moſt melancholy of all 
afflictions. Whilſt our merchant-ſhips are perform - 
ing quarantine in diſtant and foreign ports, the 
Dutch, who are by no means fo ſcrupulous, ſuffer 
their own veſſels to proceed directly to Holland, 
where they are ſubjected to a partial, flovenly qua- 
rantine, which is complied with by ſhipping a few 
bales of goods on board lighters which lie along fide 
them, for the ſpace of ten days or a fortnight. Some- 
times, even this flight inconveaience is evaded, and, 
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immediately on the arrival of a trading veſſel from 
Turkey, the merchandize is removed into ſhips dif- 
tion, and, by this manceuvre, efcapes quarantine al- 
together. They are then expedited to fome Engliſh 
longing to our regular trade, and of courſe reap all 
the benefit which ariſes from an early fupply of 
our markets. 

It is a notorious fact, that about ten thouſand = 
bales of cotton, principally from Holland, are im- 
ported into England in this evaſive manner, and 
fumed by our manufaCtures, are received nearly in 


the fame proportion. Now, a lazaretto would at 
once ſuppreſs this injurious traffic, a greater encou- 
ragement would be given to our ſhipping, and thoſe 
profits, which at preſent accrue to the Dutch, would 


It is an object which might alſo be very eaſily ac- 
compliſhed without 22 to government, as 
the increaſed of the trade would well bear 
a ſmall duty on cottons and other articles of importa- 
tion, which would be fufficient to defray the charges 
of the eſtabliſhment. | 
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much more favoured than others), nor 
are the cuſtom- houſe laws, in any reſpect, 


In conſequence of a memorial from the Turkey 
company, preſented to the board of trade in the year 
1792, the meaſure was fo far acceded to, that orders 
were given for the purchaſe of a piece of ground, near 
Standgate Creek, on the Kentiſh coaſt, for the erec- 
menced, fo many objects of greater moment preſſed 
on the attention of miniſters, that the plan was aban- 
doned. If, however, this branch of the commercial 
Intereſts of the country is attended to, it will be 
ſpeedily renewed. It is, moreover, a conſideration 
energy and weight. Both the French and the 
Dutch, in conſequence of foreign war and internal 
their rank in the ſcale of commercial nations. Their 
trade, in every quarter of the globe, has been nearly 
annihilated, and we are, at preſent, as far as com- 
merce is concerned, not only without a rival, but al- 
moſt without a competitor. It will depend on our 
own {kill and management, on the return of peace, 
what portion of the trade of the world we reſerve to 


ourſelves, and we ought certainly to be watchful to 
ſecure it, before it has time to revert to its old and 


important degree, for the ſufferings to which a bitter 
and implacable enemy has fo long expoſed us. 
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very ſtrict. When ſmuggled goods are 
ſeized, they are not confiſcated, but are 
only liable to pay double the amount of 
the duties, or ſome ſuch moderate ſine, a 
at all, anſwer with us. 

Franks and the Turks, are conducted 
through the medium of the Jews and 
Armenians, who act as brokers, and buy 
and fell every article of merchandize. 

gaged in buſineſs on their own account, 
and have connexions with all the great 
cities in the Eaſt. With the character 
ol the Jews every body is ſufficiently ac- 
quainted. That of the Armemians is 
nearly an exact counterpart. They are 
ſober, honeſt, induſtrious, polite, and hoſ- 
pitable. They have ſcarcely any ambition, 
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and never afpire at diſtinction in the lu- 
minous career of politics or arms; but 
content themſelves with the humble and - 
peaceful occupations of trade, which they 
purſue with indefatigable zeal. They are 
obſerve their lents, which laſt about ſeven 
months in the year, during which time 


entirely, on herbs and roots. Their pa- 
triarch, who is appointed by the grand 
ſeignor, reſides at Ekmiaſin, about three 
leagues from Erivan, where he holds his 
court, and derives a decent revenue from 
a ſmall tax which is levied on every male 
who has paſſed his fifteenth year. 

| There being no carts, all kinds of 
goods are tranſported from one part of 
the city to another, on men's ſhoulders. 


I 
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merous, and, although their profeffion is 
conſidered as degrading, it is fo lucra- 
tive, that there is always a greater num- 
ber of candidates than the public ſervice re- 
quires. They are appointed by the govern- 
ment; and, to accommodate matters 
among them, a certain proportion is every 
year obliged to go out, by rotation, to make 
continual habits of exertion, are endowed 
burden they carry is placed on a wooden 
frame, which is faſtened acroſs their 
ſhoulders, and hangs a conſiderable way 
down their backs; ſo that they walk with 
their bodies curved, and their hands reſt- 


- our London porters, would appear to be 
a very fatiguing one. Moſt of them can, 
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not only ſupport, but carry, for ſome 
diſtance, a bale of carpets, which gene- 
rally weighs between fix and ſeven hun- 
dred pounds. 
| When a man fails in trade, n 
he is not cited to appear before any tri- 
bunal to have his affairs inveſtigated and 
ſettled, nor is any certificate from his 
creditors requiſite, to liberate him from 
their future claims. If he be an honeſt 
man, all he has to do, is to ſurrender his 
effects, and a divifion of them is made 
among his creditors, according to the 
amount of their reſpective debts ; which 
ceremony being gone through, he is no 
dated. This method of proceeding gives, 


however, a great encouragement to thoſe 
deceptions which the operation even of 
dur ſeverer laws cannot altogether pre- 
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vent; and it does not unfrequently hap- 
pen, that a raſcal pretends he can no 
longer carry on his buſineſs, whilſt his 
circumſtances are ſtill flouriſhing. But 
concealing the greateſt part of his effects, 
or confiding them to the care of a friend, 
a fiitious dividend is contrived, and, in 


the courſe of a few months, he refumes 
his property. : 


of which they are built is wood; ſo that 
the effects of fire are generally dreadful. 
But the Turks are fuch confirmed ene- 
mics to all improvements, that no per- 
furmount their ignorance. In the year 
1778, when almoſt the whole city was 
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reduced to aſhes, by a violent conflagra- 
tion, the Franks, who were ſettled there, 
offered to rebuild it, on a handſome, con- 
drawn out, and fubmitted to the Turks 
They took ſome little time to conſider 
on the merits of the propoſal; but, as 
they could not conceive how the alter- 
at length reſolved to rejeRt it. 

Some of the houſes, however, belong- 
ing to the Franks, who all reſide in a 
ftreet which runs along the harbour, are 
regularly and ſubſtantially built , and 
* The Frank quarter of the town is no longer 
in this ſtate. Since my departure it has been reduced 
almoſt entirely to aſhes. Of this tragical event I 


have received, from a fiend who was an cyo-witnck 


of the ſcene, the following particulars. 
On the 1oth of March 1797, a number of people, 


of all nations, aſſembled at the Englih hoſpital, to 
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the bazar is extenſive, and well ſup- 
plied. The harbour is capacious and 


performance of ſome rope-dancers who had 
28 Several of the confuls were among 
the ſpectators, and, as is ufual, their janizaries 
were poſted at the entrance. During the perform- 
ance, ſome Zantiots, who were known to be difſo- 
Jute, ill-diſpoſed people, approached the door, and 
infolently demanded admiffion. On being refuſed, 
they attempted to enter by force, which was refiſted 
by the janizarics, one of whom, at lafl, in cnler wo 
intimidate them, imprudently fired a piſtol in the air. 
This was the ſignal of hoſtilities, and the Zantiots, 
retiring, ſhortly returned, in greater force, and well 
armed. A ſerious ſcuffle commenced, ſeveral piſtols 
were diſcharged by each party, and the bufineſs con- 
cluded, for that evening, with the death of a janizary. 
The janizary, who was killed, belonged to a corps 
ſubordinate manners, and his comrades, the following 
morning, went to the cadi, and formally demanded 
that the aſſaſſin ſhould, without delay, be delivered 


* In Turkey the ſhops are not diſperſed through 
the different ſtreets of a town, as with us; but are 
qa are called _ 
2a 
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ſecure, and exhibits a ſcene of perpetual 
buſtle and buſineſs. It is often crowded 


communicated to the conſuls, who, on their part, 

complained of the outrage and danger to which they 
had been expoſed. The Venetian conſul aſſerted it 
was a Ruſſian ſubject, and the Ruffian conſul, that 
it was a Venetian ſubject, who had committed the 
murder, and this altercation terminated, by their both 
declaring, that, to whichſoever nation he belonged, 
he could not now be given up, as he had effected his 
eſcape. This peaceable intercourſe, between the 
parties, was but of ſhort duration. The janizaries 
at length became irritable and impatient, and, col- 
lecting in a ſtrong body, inſiſted, with menaces, on 
the immediate furrender of the guilty perſon. The 
confuls, ſtill undetermined how to act, requeſted 
time to deliberate, not imagining the ſhocking ca- 
taſtrophe which was about to follow. Shortly after 
the inhabitants, ſeeing that matters were likely to 
come to extremities, began to withdraw to their 
houſes, and ſhut up their ſhops. All, however, 
Turks were aſſembled in arms, in a numerous body, 
in Frank-ftrect, left their veſſels, and come aſhore. 
The moment they landed, they repaired to the ſpot, 
bent on miſchief and bloodſhed. The hoſtile par- 
ties no ſooner met, than a diſcharge of fire-arms took 
place. Which was the aggreſſor is uncertain; but 
two Turks were killed at the onſet, which fo en- 
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with merchants from different parts of 


raged their countrymen, that they ſet fire to an apo» 
 thecary's ſhop, about the middle of the ſtreet. The 
moment of reconciliation was now loſt, and reſent- 
on every fide, a ſcene of unſpeakable horrour and 
confuſion enfued. There was not time to fave mer- 
chandize, or furniture, or apparel; all they could 
hope to preſerve was their lives, and which was 
with their wives and children, in a ſtate of the moſt 
dreadful diftration and alarm, fled towards the quays, 
that they might reach the ſhipping in the harbour, 
which they conſidered as a place of fafety. In this 
project, they were aſſiſted by the diligence and 
humanity of Capt. Stevenſon, of the Withywood, 
roully provided them with every thing they flood in 
remained on board twenty-four hours, in a ſtate of 
cation to behold their houſes in flames, whilſt their 
ears were aſſailed, at intervals, with the reports of their 
_ fire-proof magazines, many of which, from the in- 
tenſity of the heat, blew up, and others were broken 
open, and plundered by the Turks and Sclavonians. 
On their return, the marks of pillage, and devaſta- 


Vor. I. P 
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amity with the Turks, particularly the 
Engliſh and French, have generally ſome 
frigates riding at anchor. The anchor- 
age is good, and the water ſo deep, that 
<-> ao 
of the wharf. 

The internal government of the city 
is managed by a fardar who commands 
the janizaries, and a cadi who adminiſters 
juſtice. But the police is very badly ar- 
ranged, and riots of the moſt ſerious na- 


every houſe in Frank-ftreet was reduced to aſhes, 
and the Armenian quarter of the city ſuſſered nearly 
the fame fate. About twelve hundred Greeks, be- 
fides Turks, periſhed in this affray, and the Joſs of 
property ſuſtained, is eſtimated at ſeven millions of 
dollars, which, at the exchange of two ſhillings, 

amount to the enormous ſum of feven hundred 
thouſand pounds fterling. 
The French, through the medium of their am- 
baſſador, applied to the Porte for an indemnifica- 
tion, and have, in ſome meaſure, obtained it. We 
are alſo applying; but have not very fanguine hopes 


of ſucceks. 
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ture frequently occur. Juſtice is pol- 


lent, and, if you can afford to bribe, you 
There are a great many Sclavonians reſi- 
dent in this city, who are a ſavage and 
lawleſs race, and ever diſpoſed to proceed 
to acts of the moſt daring and atrocious 
Notwithſlanding the high antiquity ® 
of Smyrna, it can boaſt of no monuments 
to reward the labours, or ſtimulate the 
 veſtiges of thoſe magnificent temples, | 


Smyrna i of the moſt ancient cities in the 
_— — 
Aba, ſpoken of in the Apocalypſe. Tis aher fi 
dea, and Philadelphia. 
P 2 
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ſo frequently the theme of the ancient 
writers, are now diſcernible. The caſtle 
is only remarkable for its extent, and its 
fituation ; and although there be no cer- 
tain tradition of the exact time of its ele- 
vation, the ſtyle of its architecture affords 
a fufficient proof that it is the produc- 
tion of a barbarous age *. Near it, there 
were formerly ſome fine ruins of a theatre, 
which was built of beautiful marble ; but 
which the Turks have long fince com- 
pletely demoliſhed, and employed the 
ſtone in the erection of a bazar and a ca- 
ravanſary. Some trifling remains of a 
circus, and the ſkeleton of a church, are 


* Tournefort in his Travels, vol. iii. p. 380, 
ſpeaking of this caſtle, fays, it was built by John 
Ducas.—Chandler in his Travels into Aſia Minor, 
N 61, fays, that it was re-edified by John Angelus 
Comnenus. 
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ſerve the memory of St. Polycarp, the 
firſt biſhop of Smyrna, and continue to 
venerate the ſpot where his aſhes are faid 

to repoſe: and on the road to Sedequi 
(a village a few miles from the city) an 
aqueduct is to be ſeen, which is evi- 
_ dently ſome remnant of Roman taſte and 

The once celebrated river Meles, on 
whoſe banks Homer has often reclined, 
raiſed to his honour, is now a contempti- 
ble brook. In the winter time, it is not 
much broader than a ditch, and in the 
fummer, it is perfectly dry. On the margin 
of the Meles, ſtands a ftone pillar, facred 
to the genius of the river. The occaſion 


bol its erection was this. The country 


being afflicted with a peſtilence, which 
P 3 
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vowed to raiſe a monument to the ho- 
nour of the tutelar divinity of the river, 
if he would kindly liften to their prayers, 
and extricate them from the calamities 
is a piece of running water, which is al- 
Diana's bath. They have, indeed. in this 
country a tradition of the fabulous ſtory 
of Actæon, and they believe it was in this 
the chaſte goddeſs and her nymphs. They 
of antiquity ; but their ſcience and ſkill in 
philoſophy, in government, and in arts, 
are, alas! no more. 

An amazing number of camels are 
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continually browſing on the hills near 
pal beaſts of burden in moſt caſtern coun- 
tries, being much better calculated for the 
purpoſe than their horſes, which, although 
ble of much fatigue. The camels are 
ſwift, ſtrong, and patient of labour. They 
are alſo very tractable, and are taught to 
he down to receive their burden. It is 
on account of the tenderneſs of their 
bunch, which is firſt enveloped with 
folds of thick linen, to ſecure it from 
bruiſes. Several hundreds of them fre 
quently travel in the ſame caravan, and 
they are tied together in firings of forty 
or fifty, with a man at their head, 
mounted on an aſs or a mule, who leads 
them. Their ordinary pace is three miles 
E * 
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an hour, and they halt at ſtated dif- 
tances v. 

On account of the plague, which had 
broken out a ſhort time before my arrival, 
and which was beginning to extend its 


* Buffon, with his uſual perſpicuity, explains the 
different ſpecies of theſe uſeful animals. Thoſe with 
name of dromedary, are peculiar to Turkey. The 
camel has but one bunch, and is ſcattered over Ara- 
bia, Perſia, and almoſt every region of the Eaſt. 
Theſe two ſpecies, however, engender together, and 
the produce is conſidered as the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
valuable animal. According to their firength and 
fize, they can carry a burden of from fix to twelve 


leſs the ect of habit than of conformation. They 
are held in ſuch eſtimation among the Arabians, that 
they conſider them as one of the nobleſt gifts of hea- 
ven, as a ſacred animal, without which they could 
neither travel, nor trade, nor even ſubſiſt. Their 
milk is their ordinary diet, their fleſh is nutritive and 
tender, their hair, which falls every year, i is manu- 
factured into a variety of ſtuff, and when they are 
flying from an enemy, they can travel, in one day, 
over fifty leagues of deſart. „ 
quarto eit. 
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ravages very faſt, my friends adviſed me 
not to expoſe myſelf, unneceſſarily, by 
walking about the city. Had the Coli- 
ſeum reared its ſtately head in its very 
might have been the accefs to it, all ſo- 
urged in vain; but, as there was nothing 
curious to examine, there was no ardour 
to repreſs, and I readily conſented to be 
The fatal conſequences of this melan- 
choly diforder have been ſeverely felt, at 
different periods, in different parts of the 
globe ; but, in this unhappy country, its 
return is uniformly expected with the 
 fpring of the year; a ſeaſon which, in 
other regions, appears to have been de- 


* The modern —_ ef Os aa cd. 
theatre at Rome, which was built by Veſpatian. 
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Gened by Providence, to renew the bleſſ- 


ings of life, and to awaken the whole 


creation to the enjoyments of gaicty and 
health. Towards the middle of July it 


generally begins to decline, and, from 
that time, gradually dies away; but in 
the fall it commonly revives. Its frequent 
reviſitations have been attributed to va- 
rious cauſes, and although much may no 
doubt be aſcribed fo the nature of the 
climate, ſtill I am convinced, that if the 
habits of thinking, and the mode of liv- 


ing, of the people, were to undergo a re- | 


form, it would neither be fo rapid in its 
progress, nor ſo violent in its attacks. 
They cat very little animal food, nouriſh- 
ing themſelves chiefly with herbs, rank 
butter, and oil, which debilitate and de- 
range the ſtomach. In their dreſs they 
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uſe of the warm bath, where they remain 
for a great length of time, which relaxes 
the nerves, opens the pores of the ſkin, 
and keeps the body in a conſtant ſtate of 
perſpiration. If, therefore, there be any 
thing of a pernicious quality floating in 
the air, they will furely umbibe it; whilſt 
it may have no effect on people of a more 
hardy and robuſt habit of body. Add to 
all theſe reaſons the errours of opinion, and 
One of the grand tenets of Maho- 
metaniſm, is predeſtination. A follower 
of that abſurd and miſguided ſect, firmly | 
from the commencement of the world, 
of prudence or exertion, infure the ſmalleſt 
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of his _ . 


with which he ſmokes his pipe, or drinks 

One morning. when I was going to 
pay a viſit to our conful, I found a num- 
ber of people afſembled in the court-yard, 
who begged that I would not advance 
any nearer, as they were preparing to re- 
move one of the domeſtics who, the day 
before, had been ſeized with the plague. 
I converſed with thoſe in the yard at a 

reſpectful diſtance. Juſt as I was on the 
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ſooner mformed, than he went up to the 
When he had done, he faid, that it was 
a very favourable caſe, and that, in all 
probability, he would recover in a few 
ing. What became of the Turk, I could 
never learn, but it is moſt likely, that he 
met with the fame fate. | 

Thus it appears, that this diſorder may 
de probably contracted by their manner 
of living, and is certainly extended by 
their manner of thinking. 


It is regarded, by the faculty, as a fe- 
ver of a moſt malignant nature. The firſt 
8 
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with a violent head-ach. As the infec- 
tion ſpreads, fever, pains at the heart, 
difficulty of reſpiration, anxiety of mind, 


and total debility, are ufual concomitants. 


Shortly after, Rvid blotches and tumours 
| break out in different parts of the body, 
particularly under the arms, in the glands 
of the neck, and on the thighs; and in 
the courſe of forty-cight hours, or three 
days, the patient is generally carried off 
by a coagulation of the blood, occaſioned = 
| by its corrupted ſtate . If he eſcape be- 
yond that period, hopes of his recovery 
may be entertained. 

No infallible remedy, to allay the in- 
veteracy, or to arreſt the progreſs of this 


* The exholuicns en dud beikes ang not in- 
ſectious. 
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yered ; and, as if it were inflicted to cha- 
tiſe the unwarrantable _ and confi- 
year have been reſorted to with ſucceſs, 
have totally failed the next. This ſpring, 
at the recommendation of Mr. Baldwin, 
a gentleman who was formerly the. Bri- 
tiſh conſul at Alexandria, ſeveral patients 
W 
G » ens 
believe, that the ravages of this malady 
are rather to be imputed to the habits and 
opinions of the people, than to the effects 
of the climate, is a review of this country 

in ancient times. 
oat of Attic wad 
broke out in the ſecond year of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, was, in many reſpects, 
6 
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exactly fimilar in its nature and its conſe- 
quences; but was then regarded as fo re- 
markable a diſeaſe, that every ſtage and 
Symptom are depifted by Thucydides - 
with the moſt minute accuracy. We are 
not to ſuppoſe, that the climate has, 
alteration ; for, at the ſame diſtance from 
the equator, the operations of the ſun, 
on a cultivated country, muſt, in all ages, 
de nearly alike. But when an epidemic 
fickneſs, in the higheſt degree contagious, 
bas once been engrafted, and the people, 
inſtead of ſtriving to counteract and era- 
encourage, ſtrengthen, and mature it, we 
are not to be aſtoniſhed if its conſe- 
quences be violent. The Turks are fo 
dead to reflection, and fo totally regardleſs 
* See Thucydides, lib. ii. 
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apparel which the deceaſed had on, at the 
time of his death. 

Owing to the precautions which the 
Franks take againſt this diſorder, they arc 
rarely affected by it, which is an addi- 
attention, what depends on the climate 
may be eſcaped. From the moment it 
evidences itſclf, they are very particular, 
houſes, and are at great pains to avoid 
touching even the clothes of a ſtranger in 
the ſtreets: for you are more hable to catch 
When its cc 
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and, as long as it continues to rage, no 
perſon is ſuffered to enter, or to quit, their 
a man calls every morning to know what 
proviſions the family requires, which he 
purchaſes at the market, and, on his re- 
turn, lets them fall into a pail of water, 
placed within the outer gate, for the pur- 

ſoaking a fufficient time to purify them 
from all poſſible infection, Every paper 
which is taken in, is firſt carefully fumi- 
ariel, and even mancy — vine 


lence i termed the mathe plu The 
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few who recover, after having been afflict- 
ed with this exceſs of the diſcaſe, are ſel- 
dom liable to it a ſecond time. There 
are, however, now and then, inſtances to 
the contrary, which is a fufficient anſwer 
to the ſpeculation of thoſe who conceive, 
that much benefit might refult from the 
practice of inoculation. Not many years 
back two Ruffian doctors were ſent, by 
the empreſs, to Smyrna, to make their 
obſervations on the nature and effects of 
the pligue. They were ſo confident of 
Greek hoſpital, in ſpite of the remon- 
ſtrances of their friends, they diſdained to 
the diſorder, and died of it in the courſe 
of a few days. ; 
Q 2 
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Smyrna, | fix to 
at the diſtance of from fix 
twelve miles, where the Franks have 
during the ſummer months. "Thoſe moſt 
= a 
Bugia, of which Bournabat is the largeſt ; 
Teos, the birth-place of Anacreon, 
flouriſhing colony, but now a de- 
a — OG. 
Jongg = ine 
ty go 
of Bacchus, once the theme of an 
3 
ration of an enlightened people, bas long 
8 n 


often, there is an excellent inn, kept by a 
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Venetian, and a billiard-room belonging 
to it, which 1s much frequented by the 
Franks in the neighbourhood. I gene- 
rally go to this village half way by water, 
an aſs, which conducts me to Mr. Per- 
kins's door. Theſe animals are rather 
to manage, in the firſt place, from their 
innate ſtubbornneis, and in the next, from 
the breadth of the Turkiſh ſaddles, and 
the ſhortneſs of the ſtirrups. which are 
nearly of the ſame fize and ſhape as an 
Engliſh fire-ſhovel. The Turks never 
wear ſpurs, but, when they want to go 
faſter, goad the beaſt that carries them 
with one of the angles of theſe miſhapen 
inſtruments. 

To thoſe who are fond of the water, 
23 
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about the bay, which is furrounded by 
the moſt delightful ſcenery. The boats, 
which ply for hire, are kept very clean, 
and ſome of them are even handſomely 
decorated. They are ſhallow, of a long 
narrow ſhape, and carry a great deal of 
fail, ſo that they cut through the wa- 
ter with rapidity, and require much 
boatmen are, in general, muſcular men, 
ſo chatty, as the watermen belonging to 
the Thames. Some of them are gaily 
clothed in party-coloured turbans and 
embroidered veſts. 

cheap, and the Franks keep excellent ta- 
bles, which are ſerved up after the French 
method of cooking. The markets arg 
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tolerably well fupplied with butcher's 
meat; and fiſh, poultry, game, fruit, and 
vegetables, are in great abundance. The 
fiſhery in the bay is ſo productive, that, 
after ſatisfying the wants of the city, a 
conſiderable ſurplus is ſalted down for 
are caught in high perfection, and oyſters, 
in the ſeaſon, are brought from Conſtan- 
The climate is remarkably fine. In 
the winter, indeed, rain and even ſnow 
and fummer, the ſky is fo clear and ſe- 
rene that a cloud is an unufual fight. It 
bas, however, its diſadvantages. Storms 


quently riſing as high as one hundred and 
four. A refreſhing ſea- breeze, called the 
inbat, ſometimes ſprings up towards the 
evening ; but when the wind blows from 
the north, it is almoſt inſupportable, and 
the ſlighteſt motion becomes a toil. This 
wind, in its paſſage, croſſes vaſt tracts of 
fand, which, being eaſily penetrated by 
the rays of the fun, are rendered as hot 
as a furnace, and when it comes, the in- 
habitants, to keep their houſes as cool as 
poſſible, are obliged to ſhut up all their 
windows; for it is of fuch a parching, 
fuffocating nature, that I have heard it 
compared to a current of flame. To 
avoid the moſt oppreſlive part of the day, 
it is cuſtomary to he down on ſofas, after 
dinner, and paſs an hour or two in ſleep. 
The face of the country is romantic 
and beautiful, conſiſting chiefly of high 
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mountains *, deep vallies, and extenſive 
plains, which form an intereſting and 
agreeable contraſt. Nothing can be more 
animated and gay than its appearance in 
the ſpring ; but as the fummer advances, 
the vertical rays of the fun burn up the 
paſturages, and completely deftroy all their 
verdure. The foil is luxuriant, and olives, 
melons, oranges, figs, and vines , are 
myrtle, eglantine, jeflamy, and various 
aromatic herbs, ſpring up ſpontaneouſly, 
and perfume the air. It is, however, an 


| Some of the mountains are, towards the fum- 
raph oo daw don e aq 


+ Beſides the fruits I have already enumerated, 
2822222 — 


kinds of nuts, are plentiful. 
7 
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that in climes where Nature has been 
leſs bountiful, the invention and inge- 
nuity of the human mind will more than 
the fame fun which renders the earth 
prolific, and calls forth its fruits, ſo ener- 
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adopted by the farmers, fuch is the un- 
aſſiſted fertility of the ſoil, that the land 
yields very good gram, ſeveral cargoes of 
The olive trees, which are in great abun- 
Turks are unacquainted with the proper 
method of extracting and clarifying it, 


and confume the fruit in its natural 
ſtate. 


The figs are eſteemed the fineft in 
and, with the raifins, form a conſiderable 
branch of the commerce of the country, 
A ſingular regulation, reſpecting fruit 
in general, is applied to the Engliſh, who 
mnually, which is ſuppoſed to be for the 
king's table. This law, however, we 
eafily contrive to evade. During the fig 
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ſeaſon, all the ragamuſfins in the city 
are collected in the court-yards, belong- 
ing to the different merchants” houſes, 
where they prepare and pack them for 
exportation, exhibiting a moſt motley and 

There is fuch an abundance of game, 
and ſo little danger of its ever being ex- 
terminated, that it precludes the neceflity 
of laws, to ſecure the pleaſures of the 
ſportſman to the rich. I could wiſh, that 
this were the caſe in England, or at leaſt 
that that part of our penal code, which 
relates to game, were reviſed, and fo mo- 
died and explained, as to remove thoſe 
ſtrong and palpable objections, which the 
bare peruſal of it at preſent creates. Par- 
tridges, quails, woodcocks, ſnipes, wild 
ducks, teals, thruſhes, beccafigs, bares, 
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The hares are remarkable for their ſize, 
and the beccafigs afford excellent ſport to 
the gunner. They keep fluttering about 
a tree bearing a red berry, which they 
ſhy, if they ſee any body, but are not 
much alarmed at the report of a gun, ge- 
nerally returning, in the courſe of a few = 
minates, to the fame ſpot. The ſportf- 
man, therefore, conceals himſelf behind a 
buſh, where he loads his piece at his lei- 
ſure, and, when he is tired of the amuſe- 
what he has killed. The beccafig is a 
delicious little bird, and reckoned, by 
many, equal in flavour to the ortolan, 
which is held in fuch high eſtimation by 
the ſuſceptible palates of epicures. Wild 
boars are alſo to be met with on the 
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or enſnare; but, in conſequence of the 
fleſh ſells very high. The cattle is ſmall; 
and full of fpirit. This I can ſpeak to, 
for the very firſt time I mounted one, al- 
though he was advanced in years, he ran 
away with me for ſeveral miles. The 
Turks, to have a better command over 
them, ride them with a particular kind 
of bit, which is ſo conſtructed, that, the 
moment they pull the reins, it gags them, 
and obliges them to ſtop ſhort. Although 
they are very fond of their horſes, and 
frequently purchaſe them at a great ex- 
pence, they take, by no means, the pains 
in clothing and drefling them, that we 
do in England, and, inſtead of ſtuffing 
them four or five times a day with oats, 
they nouriſh them principally with the 
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ſimple aliment of chopped firaw. But 
few cows are bred near Smyrna, and the 
milk, which the Franks chiefly uſe with 
their coffee and tea, is that of ſheep or 
goats. The fleſh of the buffalo, which 
is coarſe and tough, fupplics the place 
of beef, but the mutton is excellent. 
fat buſhy tails, which ſometimes weigh 
upwards of three pounds, and compoſe a 
diſh highly reliſhed by the Turks. 

In the inland country, there are ſeve- 
ral copper mines, which yicld a very pure 
ore; but theſe valuable treaſures are 
the metal is prohibited. The miners, 
nevertheleſs, contrive to ſmuggle it on 
board the veſſcls in the harbour, during 
the night; and ſome of it has, at times, 
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found its way into England, and, on 
account of its quality and cheapriefs, 
created ſome alarm among the proprietors 
of our mines in Cornwall. | 
I lament exceedingly that the plague 
has obliged me to relinquiſh the plan of 
viſiting Ephefus, where the remains of 


tat celebrated temple ®* are to be ſeen, 


which was enriched by the contributions 
| of monarchs, which was decorated by the 

pencil of Apelles and Parrhafius, and the 
chiſel of Praxiteles, and which was fo 


the night of the birth of Alexander. The fecond 
_ fill exifted in the times of Strabo and Pliny, and is 
frequently mentioned by thoſe two authors, It was 
finally burnt by the Goths in their third naval inva- 
fon 2. The preſent remains of it, I am informed, 


* See Gibbon, vol. i. p. 433. 
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LETTER III 


Conſtantinople, May 4, 1792. 

| Arun changing our opinions 
about a dozen times, reſpecting the moſt 
| eligible method of conveyance to Con- 
ſtantinople, we at laſt reſolved to go by 
land. Fully apprized of the numerous 
neceſſarily attend a long journey through 
a barbarous country, yet, great as they 
verre, we choſe rather to encounter them, 
| than to ſubmit to the groſs impoſition of 
a Neapolitan captain* (whoſe veſſel was 


mined to go to Conſtantinople by water, and, as we 
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and to run the riſk of being confined ſe 
— — 
ration, we left Smyrna on the 25th of 
ap. - 

tives as a plague, whoſe devaſtations were 
increaſing daily, and (what I dreaded fully 
as much) the approaching heat , haften- 
ed my departure, I can affure you it was 
taken with regret, for I received kindneſs 
and hoſpitality from every perſon to 
whom I was introduced, and the family 
with whom I was ſtaying, heaped upon me 
us any fum of money he choſe to demand. His 
avarice, however, loſt him the fair price of our 
4 * 

| * In addition to the plague and the exceflive 


heats, this part of Turkey is ſubject to frequent 
earthquakes. That which happened in the year 
2688, overthrew a great part of the city. 


R 2 


interrupt or diminiſh the pleaſures of ſo- 
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But to be obliged to quit a place, in 
which one is juſt beginning to form 
agreeable connexions, is a mortification 
to which travellers muſt be frequently 
expoſed, and, indeed, is one of the great 
drawbacks on the pleaſures of a defultory 
life. 
The ſociety of Smyrna is on a moſt 
of individuals from almoſt every part of 
Europe, that jealouſy of character, which 
rivalſhip too generally inſpires, is not to 
be diſcovered. In commercial tranſac- 
tions, it may perhaps exiſt; but they 
have too much good ſenſe to allow it to 


tertainments at each other's houſes, and 
| there is a place of general reſort for 
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gentlemen, called the Cafino, which is 
open every evening, where a few hours 
may be always agreeably paſſed away. It 
conſiſts of ſeveral rooms, one of which is 
allotted for cards, and another for poli- 
tics, which is well provided with newſ- 
papers from different parts of the globe. 
Coffee and lemonade are, from time to 
time, handed round, and every thing is 
conducted with the greateſt propriety. 
by any member, are complimented with 
a free admiſſion. But to return from this 


| | 8 


As the mode of travelling in this 
country, is totally different from that 
which is adopted in Europe, a concife 
deſcription of it may not prove uncnter- 
. 


R 3 


fore had no alternative (unleſs we pre- 


back. . an Enghth gratle- 
man, and an old ſchoolfellow, accompa- 
panied us, and Mr. Perkins was kind 
enough to ſend with us one of his 
brokers, who, ſpeaking Italian, ſerved as 
our interpreter. We had alſo, for our 
ſecurity, a janizary and two other men, 
who, with two drivers, and three horſes 
for our baggage, formed a very reſpect- 
able cavalcade. We carried our beds and 
a caſe of proviſions with us, with knives 
and forks and various culinary utenſils; 
and, as we had no inclination to take 
ſhelter in any of the miſerable coffec- 
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worthy of notice. It ſtands on a gentle 
tance of about half a mile, there is an 


enchanting wood, which is interſeted 


and refreſhed by ſeveral limpid rivulcts, 
whoſe placid murmurs did not ill accord 
with the melodious notes of the night- 
ingale, which, in this captivating retreat, 
On the banks of one of theſe rivulets, 
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better endure the fatigues of the next 
day's journey, we ſoon returned to our 
tent, arranged our beds, and, without 
oclock. We might, however, as well 
ſo tormented with fleas, and fo frequently 
| diſturbed with the neighing of our own 
horſes, and the barking of the village dogs, 
that, in ſpite of our preparations, all at- 
tempts to ſleep were vain. 
From prudential motives, we did not 
admit the janizary, or any of our attend- 
ants, except Mecherdith (the broker 
whom Mr. Perkins had ſent with us) 
within our tent. They, poor fellows! 
did not, however, negle& themſelves ; 
| for during our abſence in the wood, they 
kindled a briſk fire, round which they 
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over the adventures of the day. The 
ſumes of the wood, which diſcouraged 
me from enlarging their circle, they paid 
no regard to, and it was not till towards 
midnight, that they were tired of con- 
| verſation, and felt themſclves inclined to 
ſpread a fubſtantial bear-ſkin under them, 
and lay down. | 
We roſe about three in the morning, 
and as ſoon as we had refreſhed ourſelves 
with a diſh of coffee, recommenced our 
journey : a plan whach proved very con- 
to in the ſequel. 

We found the road over Mount Sipy- 
lus dreadfully bad, and, in many places, 
ſo intolerably rugged and ſteep, that it 
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was with difficulty our horſes kept their 


our attention. At the has Gn 
tain, on a beautiful and extenſive plain, 
which is watered by the river Hermus, 
about mid-day. After the capture of 
Conſtantinople by the count of Flanders, 
ferred hither the ſeat of his empire, and 
reigned here upwards of thirty years. It 
was alſo once the refidence of the grand 
ſcignor v, and the ſeat of his empire; and 
although it has dwindled from its former 

* Amurat Il. and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, refided 
in this city. It ſuffered very much when it was pil- 


| hged by Tamerlane after the famous battle of 
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magnificence and importance, is ſtill a 
large, populous, and flouriſhing city. It 
is furrounded by a wall which is in to- 
lerable repair, and, on an eminence to 
the ſouth, are the ruins of a caftle. This 
town is remarkable for containing an 
| hoſpital for lunatics, which, I believe, is 
0 . Mad is the 


hiſtory, übe 
near which Ageſilaus and Tiſſaphernes, 
for the ſovereignty of Afia ®, and where 
Antiochus the Great, after an obſtinate 
and bloody battle, was defeated by the 


 * See Xenophon. de reg, Agill 
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Romans *. It is, indeed, furrounded with 
brated by the poet as well as the hiſto- 
rian. But it has miſerably declined from 
its ancient proſperity. Sardis, Pergamus, 
Ephefus, and many other places, once fo 
are now reduced to villages, where 


Z | ference is uncultivated, and civilization 


unknown. 

We ſtopped, about one o'clock, in a 
field, to dine, and, when we were ready 
to remount our horſes, one of the drivers, 
to proceed. He ſaid, that he had no idea 
of loading and unloading two or three 
times a day, and we were obliged to 


See Livy, lib. 37. 
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point being ſettled, we refumed our jour- 
ney, and rode, for ſeveral hours, through 
a barren uncultivated country. When 
ſearched in vain for an eligible ſituation. 
The fun had already ſunk below the ho- 
away; and, at length, the animated face 
of nature was ſhrouded by the awful 
gloom of night. We were in a ſtrange 
and barbarous country, and, from the 
obſcurity which prevailed, uncertain of 
our road. We, however, purfucd the 
track we were in, till we at laſt diſcovered 
» light, whoſe rays glimmered faintly 
through the trees. We felt a fudden 
exhilaration of ſpirits glow within us, 
and, keeping our eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on 
8 
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all poſſible diligence, till we found our- 
ſelves at the entrance of a village, called 
Palamont. We here expected: to meet 
pletely difappointed, and we applicd for 
it in vain. Finding the inhabitants thus 
_ obſtinately reſolute in refuſing us all 
affiftance, we reluctantly returned to a 
field, which we had noticed, about an 
hundred yards from the entrance of this 
hoſpitable place. In many parts, it was 
an abſolute marſh, and thouſands of frogs, 
aſſailed our cars. The noiſe which they 
made was dreadful, and I was wiſhing 
for an army of Frenchmen to demoliſh 
ſortleſs ſpot, expoſed to the dampneſs of 
the ground, and moreover to a piercing 
north wind, we were obliged to wait, 
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above two hours, for the arrival of our 

On the 27th, in the morning, we had 
a fine view of Kircagatch; but on ac- 
count of the plague, which was raging 
there with uncommon violence, we de- 
clined paſſing through it. It is delight- 
fully fituated on the declivity of a hill, 
and covers a great extent of ground. Be- 
fore it, there is a noble plain, and the 
furrounding lands are in a high ſtate of 
principal part of the cotton, Which is 
exported from Smyrna. They alſo pro- 
duce a conſiderable quantity of grain, and 
the neighbouring paſturages afford nou- 
niſhment to numerous flocks of ſheep. 
Scarcely any oxen are to be ſeen; and 
the buffalo, an animal unknown with us, 
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and one of the moſt hideous productions 
of nature, is trained to the yoke, and 
few years ago was an inſignificant village: 
the rapid increaſe of its trade has raiſed it 
to its preſent importance. 

Cotton has, within the laſt twenty 
years, been afliduouſly cultivated, and is 
commerce, that it is one of the principal 
* ſources of the riches of the country. Be- 
ſides Kircagatch, it is grown near ſeveral 
Smyrna, viz. Caſſaba, Kinich, Byandira, 
and Subugia. The Subugia is the fineſt 
in quality, but it is produced in very 
ſmall quantitics, and the Kircagatch and 
Caſſaba are the two which arc chiefly 
is an annual plant, raiſed in ploughed 
Vor. I. 8 
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lands from ſeed, and, when ripe, is cut 
down like our corn. It is low and flen- 
der, hke a reed, and, at the extremity, 
Kell to the foe of a welkat, and ends 
bibits, when it burſts, a moſt beautiful 
cotton and the feed, which obliges the 
proprietors, before it is brought to mar- 
ket, to make uſe of a machine to ſepa- 
rate the one from the other, which, ac- 
_ cording to its fize and powers, is worked 


by the hand or by horſes, and is formed | 


on the following conſtruction. It is in 

the ſhape of a barrel, with ſides of thin 

iron or wooden bars, placed almoſt cloſe 

together, and in the centre there is a 

large roller, which, as it turns, preſſes 
5 | 
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ſufficiently wide to admit the paſſage of 
the ſeed. - 
„In » every town, and almoſt in 
* every village, in Turkey, an officer, 
called an aga, is appointed, who, in 
* places of conſequence, lives like a petty 
« a conſiderable guard, adminiſters juſ- 
* tice in his diſtrict, and is even inveſted 
* with the prerogative of inſſicting death. 
* At Kircagatch, there is, at preſent, a 
very powerful aga, called Carra Oſman 
« Oglau. He is fo immenſely rich, that 
* he can, if the occaſion requires, raiſe 
an army of twenty thouſand men. He 
* is, at the ſame time, very popular in 
* the neighbourhood, and even at Smyrna, 


This account is entracted from a letter which 
I received from my brother, a fow mantis before I 


ͤ— 
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* where he was formerly governor, and 
4 where the people paſſionately defire to 
e have him again at their head. But in 
this country the inclinations of the 
* people are never confulted; and the 
« government does not ſeem diſpoſed to 
+ confer that honour on him a ſecond 
« time. He has frequently received or- 
« ders to join the army, and, to entice 
% him from Kircagatch, has been offered 
„the dignity of pacha, which he has 
<< prudently declined : for, were he once 
to put himſelf in the power of his ene- 
mies, his head would be immediately | 
© taken off, and his effects confiſcated ; fo 
< jealous is the Porte of his authority and 
« influence, and fo defirous of getting 
<« poſſceflion of his wealth. His father, 
who held the fame employment, was 
** entrapped by ſimilar artifices, which has 
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* taught a leſſon of caution to the ſon. 
Thus, he has never obeyed the fum- 
% mons, but has hitherto contrived to 
* evade it, by ſacrificing conſiderable ſums 
« of money, and ſending a body of troops 
nin his ſtead. His income ariſes from 
the cotton grounds about Kircagatch, 
* of which he is almoſt the ſole propric- 
« tor; and he maintains ſuch rigid dif- 
“ cipline and juſtice within the limits of 
his juriſdiction, that a robbery is 
« ſcarcely ever heard of When, how- 
* ever, any offence of this nature is com- 
mitted, he orders the ſufferer into his 
+ preſence, and, on being made acquain!- 
ed with the loſs which he has ſuſtained, 
«« repays it him out of his treaſury. He 
then, without loſs of time, diſpatches 
his officers after the delinquent, and 
they are fo expert and active, that he 
83 
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« ſeldom eſcapes. In conſequence of theſe 
«© wholeſome, ſevere, and munificent re- 
« gulations, fuch a reliance is placed on 
< his wiſdom and juſtice, that thouſands 
* of dollars arc tranſported from place to 
« place, on the backs of mules, attended 
« riſk ®.” 

We had been near thirteen hours on 
horſeback, and were quite exhauſted with 
the tedious length of our day's journey, 
| when the evening ſet in. But we ſought 
in vain for a comfortable ſpot to pitch 
amuſed by hope, till we reached the con- 
fines of a dreary wood, which we were 
fearful of penetrating, and which we 


; * This aga is ſince dead, and his fon has made 
his peace, for the preſent, with the Porte, by ſending 
to Conſtantinople an immenſe fam of money. 


8 "ws —_— — 
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' we met a Turk, who was travelling with 
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were very glad to leave in the morning, 
as we had heard that it was infeſted with 


robbers. 


On the 28th, a little after fun-riſe, 


his wife and a few attendants. The lady, 
who was ſeated in a kind of box, faſtened 
to the back of her horſe, was unveiled, 
which was rather ſingular, as the women, 


even of the pooreſt Turks, are generally 


peared to be very much aftoniſhed at ſee- 
ing us, and the Turk, I thought, betrayed 
louſy at the notice we took of his wiſe. 
We were not, however, to be diſcou- 
raged by the fternneſs of his countenance 
from looking at a pretty woman, nor did 
ſhe expreſs any of the reſentment of her 
84 
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| huſband at the marked diſtinction we 
paid her. The admiration, indeed, to 
which beauty has a claim, is ſo univerſally 
acknowledged and beſtowed, that it rarely 
. 
till we came to a vill called Geul- 
gouck, where, for the firſt time, we ven- 
tured into a Turkiſh coffec-houſe, and had 
the good fortune to find ſome excellent 
kimac e, a preparation of cream which is 
much reliſhed in this country, and a 
good deal reſembles the clotted cream of 
Though theſe places are dignified 
with the name of coffee-houſes, they are, 


„ Yahout and pilow are alſo two favourite diſhes 
in Turkey. The firſt is milk turned with runnet. 
It is very four to the taſte, but the Turks prefer it 
without ſugar. The ſecond is made of rice, and is a 
diſh which is common in moſt eaſtern countries. 
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in general, nothing more than miſerable 
huts, intended to afford a temporary re- 


ſuge to the weary traveller. They bare 
a roof compoſed of twigs and mud; but 
are open in front, and are fo ſcanty of 
afford not a mouthful of bread to allay 
the cravings of an empty ſtomach. I 


ning of a Turk, whom curiofity, or pro- 
duced to ſeat himſelf near us. Whilſt 
we were cating our kimac, he ftretched 
out his hand over our ſugar, and, in re- 
turning it, flyly took a large lamp, which 
he flipped into his pocket. He thought 
he was not obſerved, and I make no doubt 

The houſes of the Turkiſh villages 
have a wretched appearance, which you 
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may eaſily imagine, when I inform you, 
that the chief materials of which they 
are flat, and there is never more than a 
ground floor, which is not always divided 
into ſeparate apartments. A numerous 
family is frequently crowded into one 
ſmall room, which is badly ventilated, 
and has more the appearance of a dun- 
geon than a dwelling-houſe. The ele- 
gancies of life do not make us happier, 
many of its convemencies may be cheer- 
fully diſpenſed with; but there are com- 
forts which we abſolutely require, and 
which ſeem to be interwoven with the 
very exiſtence of rational enjoyment. 
The country about Geulgouck is 
mountainous and barren, and the roads 
are mfamouſly bad. This, however, in 
Turkey, is not a matter of furpriſe, for 
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them in repair, and their ſtate is entirely 
meets with a few yards of pavement, 
which have been laid down at the defire 
of ſome individual, who, becauſe he has 
frequented it during his life, has, at his 
death, bequeathed a fum of money for 
that ſpecific purpoſe. But, when his or- 
der has been once complied with, his heirs 
give themſelves no further concern about 
it, and theſe patches, never being mended, 
in the courſe of a few years, they are 
quite broken up, and, inſtead of being of 
ſervice, are of detriment to the roads. 

We paſſed this night in a field, a few 
hundred paces from Mendaboura, a vil- 
lage which is remarkable for the number 
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| of ſtorks *, that build their neſts on 
I had obſerved a neſt here and there ; but 
in this, there was icarcely a dwelling with- 
| out one: ſo that it abſolutely ſeemed as 
if they formed a neceſſary part of the 
roof. The tameneſs of theſe birds is to 
be principally attributed to the veneration 
in which they are holden by the Turks f, 


* The Turks believe that theſe birds make an 
annual pilgrimage to their prophet's tomb at Me- 
dina. 

+ Theſe birds were holden in the fame reſpect by 


the ancient Greeks and Romans, who attributed to 


them the moral virtues of temperance, conjugal 
fidelity, and filial and parental piety. Modern natu- 
_ theſis; and it requires but little obſervation to be 
convinced, that the care and tenderneſs which are 
infirmities of age. They regularly migrate in the 
fall of the year, and are ſuppoſed to viſit Egypt. Be- 
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who, in a manner, regard them as their 
tutelar deities; vainly imagining,” that 
their neſts, will be exempted, for the 
year, from the ravages of the plague and 
fire. They conſequently never allow any 
of them to be deſtroyed, but, on the con- 
zealous devotion. They are indeed, in ge- 
neral, humane and gentle in the treatment 
of their domeſtic animals. Round one 


ſore they leave a country, they all aſſemble, ſor ſeve- 
ral days together, on ſome plain in the neighbour- 
hood, as if to confult on the meaſures neceſſary for 
their journey. A northern wind is the ſignal of their 
departure, which is taken indifferently by night or 
day, when they mount the air with ſurpriſing velo- 
city, and, in a few feconds, totally difappear. On 
their return, in the ſpring, they uniformly repair to 
their old abodes, giving eviden: marks of joy on their 
arrival, and, if their neſt has been deſtro;ed, they im- 
mediately ſet about rebuilding it.—Sce Buffon's in- 
. vol. xxii. p. 253. 4to. 
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of the neſts, I noticed an aſſemblage of 
between twenty and thirty hawks, which 
were watching a ſtork very narrowly. I 
had not time to diſcover their motive; 
but, as ſhe was covering her neſt, I con- 
waiting for an opportunity of carrying off 
the young ones. 

paſſed through a rich and beautiful val- 
ley, which terminated in a ſmall wood, 
an excellent repaſt, under the ſhade of 


who have been bred up in the midſt of 
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colouring of imagination, or the ſtudied 
embelliſhments of poetry, to conceive the 
charms of paſtoral life. What can be 
_— 


cence and independence 


vices and refinements of the world, when 
the ſhepherd's only thought was how to 
paſs the day contentedly, when he wan- 
dered about with his flocks and herds, 
enjoying the pure gratifications of friend- 
that almoſt certain reward of ſobriety and 
virtue, a ſound conſtitution, and a peace- 
courier, who generally performs the jour- 
ney, between Smyrna and Conſtantinople, 
in five days. The poſt, in Turkey, is not, 
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as with us, under the controul and pa- 
tronage of the government, but is an 
eſtabliſhment agreed on, and regulated 
by the different foreign or native mer- 
chants and traders, refiding in the large 
towns, who confult their own advantage, 
and, according to the extent of their con- 
cerns, contribute their quota of the ex- 
pence, When a courier is the bearer of 
letters of importance, and arrives carlier 
than uſual, in addition to his regular ſti- 
pend, he is generally rewarded with a 
fam of money, as a compenſation for his 
diligence and exertion. One poor fellow, 
a few years back, ſtimulated by the hopes 
of this reward, made, in the month of 
July, fuch an extraordinary effort, that 
| he reached Smyrna in three days and a 
half. On his arrival, he received a pre- 
ſent of forty dollars, and died, a few 
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hours after, of fatigue. The courier 
was hardly out of fight, when we fell 
in with ſome attendants belonging to a 
pacha, who was encamped before a vil- 
lage at a ſmall diftance off, and was 
of hoſtilities, unleſs its miſerable inhabi- 
tants conſented to fupply him, without 
delay, with a few purſes of money. But 
they had the ſpirit, peremptorily to refuſe 
— wh fark «> 
anſwer, that they were reſolved to defend 
their property with their lives. If my 
good wiſhes could bring them fucceſs, it 
ſhould moſt certainly be infured to them; 
for I cannot help curſing that daſtardly 
avarice which extorts from the needy, 


* A purſe is 100 ſequins. A ſequin is five dol- 
lars, and a dollar is two ſhillings ſterling. 
Vor. I. T 
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and perſecutes the weak, becauſe they are 
unprovided with the means of defence, 
and from a conviction, that ſtrength muſt, 
at laſt, overpower the generous, but fruit- 
lefs, efforts of inadequate reſiſtance. 


This part of the country is extremely 
well wooded, and affords a retreat to 
abundance of game, which, from the 
ſcantineſs of population, is not much mo- 
leſted by the fowler's or gunner's fkill. 
Before we reached Maarlitch, we tra- 
verſed a large plam, on which we per- 
ceived, at a diflance, nine columns. On 
inquiry, we found that they had been 
creed at the expence of an individual, 
and were intended to ſupport an aque- 
duct, which was to convey water to the 
city. Unfortunately, he died before the 
work was completed, and its preſent de- 
cayed ſtate is fuffered to exhibit a ſhame- 
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fal memorial of the lack of liberality and 
public ſpirit. We were, however, de- 
them more minutely. Thus ſtimulated 
by our curioſity, we paid very little at- 
tention to our horſes, which were dread- 
ploughed fields and ditches, at length ar- 
rived at the foot of one of them. We 
calculated that it was about fixty feet 
high. It was ſolidly built of flint, tile, 
aud ftone; and a winding ftaircaſe within, 
conducted to the top, whence there was 
an extenſive proſpect. 

About mid-day we alighted at Maar- 
litch, nearly as much fatigued as our 
horſes, and very well pleaſed at having 

I ntly, whilſt on the road, caſt 

T 2 


„ and 
pa towards the ſhores of Troy ” 
2 lamenting, — 
eee viſiting which 
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LETTER XII. 


Conſtantinople, May 5, 2793. 


MaarLITcH is a conſiderable 
city, ſtanding on the banks of the Mika- 
litza, which, at the diſtance of a few 
miles, falls into the fea of Marmara. 
This river is the ancient Rhyndacus, fo 
celebrated for the fignal victory which 
which is ſo elegantly recorded by the pen 
of Plutarch *. It has alſo been the ſcene 
of many a bloody conteſt, during the hiſ- 
tory of the riſing empire of the Turks. 
We found the bazar well ſupplied with a 
variety of merchandize ; but what fur- 


* Sec Plutarch, Lucul. vit. 
* T 3 
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ber of blackſmiths, whoſe ſhops form one 
of the principal ſtreets, and called to my 
recollection Virgil's deſcription of the re- 
fidence of Vulcan. 
| The inhabitants of this place are very 
much diſtreſſed for water, which they 
are obliged to fetch from a great diſtance, 
there being no ſprings in the town, and 
the river, which flows near it, is ſo muddy 
that it is unfit for uſe. 
concerning the plague, we ventured into 
a houſe, and employed a part of our time 
in allaying our hunger, and recruiting 
our ſtrength, with an excellent bowl of 


The ſhoe of the Turkiſh horſes is unlike that 
worn by ours. It is a round broad rim of iron, with- 
out any break in it. 5 
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According to agreement, we quitted 
our horſes here, and without any regret, 
for they were quite overcome with their 
exertions. We, however, had ſome diffi- 
culty in procuring others, and ſeveral hours 
clapſed, before we could come to an ar- 
rangement about the price. 

1 had long been anticipating the plea- 
fare of vaulting on a freſh and vigorous 
ſteed; but expectation frequently leads to 
diſappointment, and when I firſt ſaw the 
animal which was allotted to me, I verily 
concluded, that I ſhould have a confider- 
able portion of the remainder of my jour- 
| ney to perform on foot. It was fo ſu- 


premely ugly, that even the Roſimante of 
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deficient ; for at times, particularly in 
the morning, he was fo offenſive to the 
| noſe, that no body would ride near him. 
This, I believe, was occaſioned by a diſ- 
order with which ſeveral of our horſes 
were afſlicted, and which, I imagine, is 
peculiar to this country; at leaſt, I never 
obſerved it any where elſe. In many 
parts of their bodics the blood, in narrow 
ſtreaks, burſts through the ſkin, and theſe 
wounds uſed to heal and break out afreſh, 
or in other parts, in the courſe of twenty- 
four hours. They disfigured the animal 
very much, but did not ſeem to occaſion 

Shortly after leaving Maarlitch, a di- 
ftands on an eminence, and commands 
the town, and which, when in repair, 
muſt have been reſpectable on account of 
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its ſtrength. A little farther on, we ob- 
ſerved a fold ſtone building, which we 
rode up to, and alighted from our horſes 
to examine. It reſembled a large vault, 
the architecture of which diſplayed ſome 
rude taſte : and a wide ftone chimney 
was erected at each end, and carried 
| through the roof; but for what purpoſe 
it was deſigned, I am at a loſs to de- 
_ termine. 

This day was memorable for the di 
— of the cold nenthary wind, 
| heat of the fun, it had produced dreadful 
effects on our faces, having bliſtered them 
terribly, and ſwelled our noſes to an im- 
from it at night; for, in ſpite of all our 
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precautions, it penetrated our tent, and 
made us ſhiver, for hours, after we were 
in bed. 
uſed regularly, every morning, to dif- 
charge their fire arms; and when they 
were chilled by the keenneſs of the air, 
in order to warm themſelves, by aſſiſting 
e eee 
r 
our laughter at firſt; but we afterwards 
practiſed it, and found it of ſome ſervice. 
We had a very curious fellow of our 
party, who was ſon to one of the mule- 


drivers. _—_ e e ee 
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the ludicrous figure which he made one 
morning at breakfaft, when his father 
tween fleeping and waking, and imme- 
diately crammed it into his mouth, with- 
out taking off the ſhell. It kept him 
employed nearly a quarter of an hour, 
| before he could ſwallow it, which was 
to a ſtate of the moſt inanimate lethargy. 
| The favourable alteration in the wea- 
ther enabled us to examine, and to en- 
Joy, the beauties of a lake near whoſe 
numberleſs iſlands, which were clothed 
with wood, and cnamelled with the love- 
leſt verdure ; and the country, for ſeveral 
miles round, exhibited one of the moſt 
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to the ſkies, and majeſtically terminated 
As the road approaches Bruſa, it bor- 

ders on a luxuriant plain, at the neareſt 


We went a few miles out of our way 
to ſee the baths of Chechirgui. They were 
| built by the Genoeſe, when this part of 
are eſteemed the moſt magnificent in the 
Turkiſh dominions . The principal one 
conſiſts of a ſpacious hall, with a ceiling 


Magnificent as they are, they vaniſhed into no- 


 thingneſs, compared with thoſe of Caracalla and 


Diocletian, of which Seneca, whilſt he is railing at 
the vices and luxury of Rome, gives ſuch a glowing 
deſcription. —See Sen. epiſt. 86. 
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terns at top, through which the light is 
admitted. It is entirely paved with mar- 
ble, and, in the centre, an elegant marble 
fountain is erected, which, through ſe- 
veral pipes, pours into a large baſon its 
the walls, on each fide, there is a range 
of ſeats covered with mattreſſes, where 


we ſound ſome ſmoking, or drinking 


coffee and ſherbet, and others repoſing 
themſelves, aſter bathing. To the right 
of this hall, are two paſſages, one of 
which leads to the hot, and the other to 
of atmoſpheres, progrefſively warmer, 


which obviate the inconvenience of a too 


ſudden change of air. The pavement is 
heated by fubterrancous flews, but the 
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temperature of the water, which is very 
| hot, is not artificial. It is conducted 
through the walls into the baths, by ſe- 
which adheres to the places whence it 
ſprings, is ſuppoſed to paſs through ex- 
tenſive mines of vitriol. The baths and 
apartments for the women, are on the 
other ſide of the hall. | 

Theſc baths are held in high repute, 
remoteſt parts of the empire. The at- 
tendants are numerous, and one of them 
waits on every bather, who has a great 
many ceremonies to go through. In the 
courſe of the operation, cvery joint of his 
body 1s cracked, even the vertebrz of the 
back, which is performed with wonderful 
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inclination to be fo roughly handled. 
Thoſe, however, who are accuſtomed to 
it, confider it as a great luxury, and al- 
ways put on their clothes with reluct- 
ing to the baths, where they meet their 
where they can always paſs their time 
more pleaſantly, and with leſs reſtraint, 
than at home. They frequently remain 
there for ſeveral hours, chatting and em- 
coffee. Ladies of diſtinction are com- 
veyed thither in the carriages of the 
country, which are clumſy vehicles, ſhut 


ſengers the charms of thoſe within v. 


9 The baths, in the ſummer time, are kept open 


hold of a faddle, and did not quit them 
| till they had minutely examined every 

Whilſt we were here, we had an op- 
portunity of putting the delicacy of our 
janizary to the teſt. Out of our ſtock of 
proviſions, we had ftill remaining an ex- 


from four in the morning till eight at night. The 
art * 


4 


the day before he had ſeen it on a plate 
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cellent piece of beef, which, as we were 
ture to make a preſent of to this fellow. 
But when we offered it to him, to our 
great ſurpriſe, he refuſed it, adding, that 


with ſome ham. Although I knew that 
the Koran was as ſevere as the Jewiſh 
law, reſpecting its mhibitions againſt 
touching any of the unclean animals, 1 
had no notion of meeting, in a janizary, 
with fuch an inſtance of ſcrupulous per- 
tinacity . I fancy, however, that he 
he not been within hearing of his coun- 
trymen, among whom he always aſſumed 


The Perſian Mahometans eat pork, drink wine, 
Turks, however, ftizmatize them with the name of 
ſchiſi * ” 


Vor. I. VU 
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an air of fuperiority. When applauſe or 
reſpe& can be infured by any trifling 


ſelf-demial, we ſeldom hefitate to comply. 
It is ſacrifices of moment, that create re- 
pugnance, and weaken the barriers of 
duty. 

About two o clock we arrived at 
Bruſa, which is one of the largeſt and 
moſt ancient cities of Aſia. Formerly it 
was the capital of the flouriſhing king- 
dom of Bithynia, where the great but 
unfortunate Hannibal terminated his ex- 
iſtence, and where the Romans main- 
tained a long and doubtful warfare with 
the artful Prufias. It has ſince been the 
ſcat of the Ottoman empire ®, and the 


* Brufa was, for a long time, the capital of the 
Turks. It was befieged, and reduced, by famine, 
after a tedious blockade, by Orchan, in the year of 
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mauſoleums of ſeveral fultans (among 
which is that of Orchan) are ſtill to be 
ſeen. It ſtands at the foot of Olympus, 
a mountain of an immenſe height, and 
whoſe fammit is, at all ſeaſons of the 
year, covered with ſnow; whilſt the lower 
hills are planted with fir, beech, aſpin, 
yolk-clm, plane, and cheſmut-trees, and 
mountain is ſaid to have derived its name 
from the celebrated Olympus in Theſſaly, 
which was feigned by the ancients to be 
| the abode of their gods. It fo abounds 
with ſprings, that no city in Turkey is ſo 


the Hegira 726 (which was the year 1325 of the 
— Chriſtian era), during the reign of his father Oth- 
man I. who was the founder of the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

It is the birth-place of Aſclepiades, the celebrated 
phyſician. 
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houſe having a fountain, which the 
Turks reckon among their chief lur- 
uries. Theſe ſprings ſwell into the moſt 
delightful cryſtal fireams, as they fall 
into the valley, and abound with trout and 
other excellent fiſh; and the furrounding 
country is in a high ſtate of cultivation, 
and covered with vineyards, and fruit 
ſouthern fide of the city, there is a fertile 
and extenſire plain, planted with mul- 
| berry-trees for the nouriſhment of the 
filk-worms, which proſper here exceed- 
ingly, and produce remarkably fine filk. 
They are not, however, bred on the trees; 
but are kept within doors, where their 
food is brought to them. 

Bruſa, thus fituated, preſents a fingu- 
As we approached it, we ſaw it in various 
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points of view, and the ſcenery, through 
all its changes, was either elegant or 
wild, and always interefting, In ſome 
parts, many of the houſes are built a con- 
ſiderable way up the mountain, whilſt 
below: in others the minarets add to the 
ſplendour, and the plane-trees to the foft- 
wp A wall, which is in 
a very ruinous ſtate » farrounds the city, 


6 rt. 
nitely better built and paved, are inha- 
bited by Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. | 
— (27 ne oF Oe 
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exported in the raw ſtate to every part of 
Europe, and their manufactures in this 
article, in carpets, in gold, and in velvet 
they have not yet been able to fimplify 
and reduce the exertions of labour with 
the ſame fucceſs as we, yet the fabric of 
them is very ingenious, and much taſte is 


„ Gi Sl > tv eattbar 
Syna, by a tedious, expenſive, and cir- 


e car the Prado 
ſets out every two months. 
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cuitous, route. The Perſian merchants, 
who frequented the fairs of Armenia and 
Niſibis, delivered it into the hands of the 
from the monopoly of this important and 
valuable branch of commerce. Two Per- 
fian monks, who had refided in China 
for a length of time, and had obſerved 
with attention the management of this 
of conveying ſome of the eggs to Con- 
from the emperor, they evaded the jea- 
ing them in the hollow of a cane. Under 
their direction, on their return, the eggs 
were hatched, the worms fed, and the 
race propagated. Such was the origin of 
a production, which is now cultivated 
with fucceſs, not only in the Turkiſh 
v4 | 
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empire, but in many parts of Europe, 
where it forms one of the principal 
ſources of reyenue to the ſtate, and em- 
ployment to the people - 
The moſchs are numerous, and ſe- 
veral of them have large domes, covered 
with lead, and are, in every reſpect, mag- 
was erected by Mahomet IV, ſtands on 
an eminence, and commands a moſt en- 
chanting proſpect. It is an extenſive 
edifice, and is inacceflible on every fide, 
but that which leads to the city. The 
royal colleges, where ſtudents are nou- 
free of expence, are well endowed, and 
* See Gibbon's elegant and interefling account of 


this event (vol. vi. p. 95). from which the above is 
abridged. 


7 There is another eragho,calld te old which 
was built by Amurat I. 
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in high repute. The caravanſaries are 
both handſome and convenient, and the 
bazar, which occupies a large ſpace of 
ground, is furniſhed with all the produc- 
tions of the Levant, and with many rich 
countries of Europe. Whilſt we were 
walking through it, we met the pacha on 
foot, who was attended by ſeveral of his 


and the cad, ande the government of 
the place. 

A Jew, who accoſted us ſhortly after 
our arrival, and who had politely con- 
ducted us about the city, towards the 
evening, took us to a place where pipes 
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account of its agreeable ſituation, is very 
months. To get there, we were obliged 
to mount a ſteep aſcent, when we were 
furpriſed at finding a large plat of ground, 
thickly planted with trees. A current of 
water, which derives its ſource from an 
large planks, flows with great impetuoſity. 
Under the ſhade of theſe trees, and on 
the banks of this current, the Turks re- 
nate amuſement of a pipe, a cup of coffee, 
and a nap, contrive to loiter away the 
tions, the pipe ſcems to afford the greateſt 
has been exerted in the refinement of 
this luxury. They make uſe of a pipe 
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that has a tube, four or five feet long, 
one end of which is put into a glaſs globe, 
| half full of water, and is ſo contrived, 
that, as the breath is drawn, the ſmoke 
ruſhes through the water, and is conſe- 
When the water begins to loſe its freſh- 
nefs, it is changed, which operation is 


ew bc 46 
ſon of what appeared, on the firſt view, 
ſo very incomprehenſible, I was informed, 
that at this ſeaſon of the year, between 
the rifing and the ſetting of the fun, 


ſcarcely any eatable is ever to be ob- 
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tained, on account of the ramazan, which 
is the Turkiſh lent, and which, although 
a religious, I will venture to add, is a ri- 
diculous inſtitution. It laſts for four 
weeks, during which time the order of 
Nature 1s completely reverſed, and the 
followers of Mahomet, whilſt the day 
continues, are ſtrictly forbidden to take 


ſtomach, till the fun has funk below the 
horizon, they muſt be endured. They are 
permitted to fleep, if they can; but the 
pipe is a luxury, in which it is unlawful 
to indulge, and even water is denied 
them. Theſe ſevere and abſurd injunc- 
tions prove fatal to a number of people, 
eſpecially to thoſe who are advanced in 
years. They arc, however, relaxed in 
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favour of the ſick and travellers, which is 
a convenient conceffion for people who 
law be ſtrictly complied with, thoſe, who, 
from illnck or other reaſons, have omitted 
to faſt during the regular period, are not 
ſuffered to eſcape, but are bound to keep 
an exact account of the days of indul- 
gence, and to fubmit to the penalty as 
ſoon as theſe obſtacles are removed. 
The ramazan is the ninth month of 
the Turkiſh year, and was ordained by 
Mahomet himſelf, who declared it was 
at that period he received the Koran from 
heaven. The length of their month be- 
faſt conſequently falls at different ſea- 
ſons. When it happens in the fummer, 
thoſe, who obſerve it rigidly, ſuffer dread- 
fully from thirſt, and wait, with the 
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greateſt impatience, for the voice of the 
muezzins, or cners, who announce, from 
the minarets, the hour at which it is 
lawful to take food. Many aſcend the 
higheſt hills to watch the ſetting fun, 
and acclamations of joy attend its de- 
kinds of preparations are going forward, 
to make amends for the lingering weari- 
neſs of the day, and the night is paſſed 
in feſtive jollity, or drunken riot and de- 
bauch. This is a ſeaſon of licence, and, 
under the certain ſhadow of darknefs, 
every kind of intemperance is practiſed 
towns exhibit a curious ſcene. They 
are well lighted up, and are crowded 
with people, who ſeem to have met with 
a determination to enjoy themſelves. 
The faturnine diſpoſition of the Turks 
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circulates with every teftimony of free- 
dom and good-will. 
The caravanſaries, which are to be 
ſpacious buildings, and generally of a 
quadrangular form. They have a bench, 
fixed to the wall on every fide, raiſed a 
ſpread their mattreſſes; and the area, in 
the middle, is occupied by the camels, 
vanſarĩes in this city are on a very grand 
ſcale, we were ſo fearful of the plague, 
that we preferred paſſing the night in a 
warchouſe ; but the fleas, with which it 
get no fleep. The people of the country 
5 
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are not, I fancy, ſo much expoſed to their 
attacks, for, inſtead of taking any pains 
to get rid of them, they ſeem to give 
floors with mats, which afford them a 
ſecure and convenient ſhelter. 
Shortly after we had taken up our 
quarters in the warchouſe, a man, whom 
cCurioſity had induced to pay us a viſit, 
entered, and, being of an inquiſitive dif- 
poſition, ſoon began to chat with the fa- 
miliarity of an old acquaintance. We 
were deſirous of amuſing him as much as 
ſhewn him a varicty of things, Me- 
cherdith, recollecting that I had a bottle 
of phoſphorus, begged I would light a 
match with it, merely to ſee what de- 
gree of ſurpriſe it would occaſion in 
the fellow. I accordingly dipped one 
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into the bottle, and, on pulling it out, 


when he firſt perceived the flame, he had 
fuch an aſpect of aſtoniſhment and fear, 
that I believe he fuſpected the operation 
was performed by ſome magical proceſs. 
To obtain fire from a place in which he 
his eyes upon us for about a minute in 
filent wonder, he expreſſed a wiſh to ex- 
amine the match, which I preſented to 
him. Eager to unravel the myſtery, after 
viewing it in various poſitions, he at laſt | 
applied it to his noſe; but was ſo ſtartled 
at the effect which the brimſtone pro- 
duced, that he haſtily threw it down, ap- 
peared tacitly to condemn his thirſt after 
knowledge, and took the firſt opportunity 
of leaving the room. | 
Vor. I. X 
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On the 2d of May we proceeded on our 
journey, and had not travelled many miles, 
of one of the moſt enchanting and finiſhed = 
landſcapes, it is poſſible to behold. It 
conſiſted of a plain, planted with cheſnut, 
cherry, and mulberry trees, yet not too 
extenſive for all its beauties to be diſ- 
with unſtudicd taſte, and the ſpaces be- 
tween them were filled up with parterres 
of vines, whoſe prolific branches were 
trained round the trees. On three ſides 
the view was terminatec by lofty moun- 
tains, which were cultivated to their very 
fummits, and in many parts adorned with 
ſerpentine hedges, compoſed of jeſſamy, 
eglantine, and honey-fuckle, which grew 
in wild luxuriance, and perfumed the air. 
The plain was interſected by a meander- 
5 
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ing rivulet, that gently poured its tribute 
into the ſea, by which the fourth fide 
was bounded. I wiſh that you, who are 
a lover of cultivated nature, had been 
with me to participate my feelings, whilſt 
In the courſe of the day, we paſſed an 
arm of the ſea, on the borders of which 
a few workmen were building a ſhip of 
war for the grand ſeignor. How long it 
had been on the ſtocks, I cannot pretend 
to ſay ; but it was not in a very advanced 
ſtate, and from the flovenly manner in 
which it was put together, I thought 
there was ſome chance of its falling to 
obſerving it, I could not help reflecting, 
and with no ſmall degree of pride and 
ſatisfaction, on the navy and dock-yards 
of Great Britain. How they would fur- 
X 2 
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chanics! 1 

2 me- 
We 

. (a tedious 

ſtopped to under ſhade 

— _ 

» Go banks of « gugiing towed, wy 
# | 

biting an exact copy of paſtoral life. 
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wretched of 
ſtate 
the road which we tra- 
verſed for the laſt twelve or fourteen 
#* Goo C: * = 
See Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 7. 
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miles. It was very narrow, and little 
better than a precipice; and, in many 
parts, ſo thickly overſhaded with trees, 
that it reſembled all the horrours of en- 
chantment. The poor horſes which car- 

and thoſe we rode, hardly made a ſtep 
2 W 


the path, began to ſuſpect that they had 
miſſed their way; and Whilſt they were 
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other, a man was fortunately diſcovered, 
who, by offering his ſervices, relieved 
them from their dilemma. 

We waited but a ſhort time at Yalova, 
whence we embarked on board a Greek 
veſſel for Conftantinople. 

After a pleaſant fail of cight hours on 
the ſea of Marmara (the ancient Propon- 
tis) we came in fight of that renowned 
capital, which preſents one of the moſt 
world, and for a deſcription of which I | 
ſhall refer you to the elegant Gibbon . 

The fea of Marmara has always been 
celebrated for its exquiſite fiſh, which is 
taken in abundance at ſtated ſeaſons, and 
the ſhores, both of Thrace and Bithynia, 
by which it is encircled, exhibit a hax- 
uriant proſpect of vineyards and gardens, 

* See Gibbon's Rom. Emp. vol. i. 
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Poor Mecherdith, who had never been 
at ſea before, was fo agitated with fear, 
and fo enervated with illneſs, that when 
we firſt caught the fight of a minaret, for 
which we had been long cagerly watch- 
ing, and told him, that we had at laſt 
diſcovered Conſtantinople, he languidly 
round, dropped it again, nor could all our 
perſuaſion make him move a ſecond time, 
till he got up to jump on ſhore. 


Yours, c. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Conſtantinople, May 9, 1792. 

Taz infide of Conſtantinople by 

ſcene which it preſents as you approach 
it. The ſtreets are narrow and badly 
paved, and the houſes are, in general, of 
wood, and rudely built. Moſt of them 
are two ſtories high, and have balconics 
and terraces, where the Turks, in fine 
weather, ſmoke their pipes, and drink 
their coffee. The city is ſurrounded with 
a wall, flanked with towers, which is in 
with artillery. Comprehending the fub- 
urbs of Pera and Galata, it is of an 
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immenſe extent, and is computed to con- 
tain upwards of fix hundred thouſand. 
fouls. Being the capital of a rich and 
populous empire, like all other great cities, 
it 15 the ſeat of profligacy and diffipation, 
and vice. | 

When we reflect on the fudden, va- 
when we recollect, that it was once the 
of Greeks; that it was afterwards created 
by Conftantine the capital of the world, 
and ordained to rear its lofty head above 
finally, after arduous and repeated ftrug- 
gles, it was deſtined to yield to the arms 
| of a barbanan conqueror, and to remain, 
for ſo many centuries, in the poſſeſſion ot 
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CNL ED; Ob 00 6 A 
of human grandeur, the influbiiey of for 
tune, and the folly of repoſing, with too 
Whilſt under the dominion of Con- 
ſtantine and his ſucceſſors, it had been 
adorned with ſome of the choiceſt pro- 
ductions of art, and, in point of magnifi- 
cence, even emulated Rome. The wealth, 
the labour, the genius, of the empire, 
was employed in the embelliſhment of 
the new capital, and what, in conſe- 
quence of the degeneracy of ſkill and of 
taſte, theſe were unable to furniſh, was 
ſupplied from the ſcattered remains of a 


chiſel were removed from their ancient 
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abodes, and tranſported, at an enormous 
expence, from the moſt remote provinces, 
to this favoured ſpot. At the time when 
it was taken, in the fifteenth century, by 
Mahomet II. many of theſe noble mo- 
verance ſtill exiſted ; but it was the ob- 
ject and the labour of its new maſter to 
mutilate and deſtroy every veſtige, which 
could convey any idea of the advance- 

ment of learning and the fine arts. It 
was not, however, one reign which could 
accompliſh this unworthy, this facnle- 
gious defign, and even to this day, there 
are ſome few remains of antiquity to be 
ſeen, which are worthy of exciting ad- 
miration, and which kindle emotions of 
pious regret for what has been loſt, and 
can never be reſtored. 

Any monument which, through a 
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long fucceffion of ages, has been an ob- 
| jet of curioſity or veneration, is always 
viewed, by a perſon of letters, with a 
mixture of pleaſurable ſenſations, ariſing 
from a combination of circumſtances 
which memory arranges in his mind. It 
is either emblematical of popular ſuper- 
ſtition, or it records, or corroborates, or 
explains, ſome hiſtorical fact, or it exhi- 
bits a ſpecimen of that ſublime genius 
which was fo conſpicuous a feature in the 
works of the ancients. 

was the Hippodrome, where horſe races 
and other amuſements of the fame na- 
ture were formerly exhibited. The Turks 
have, indeed, reſerved it for ſimilar pur- 
poſes, and are very dexterous in the ma- 
nagement of their horſes, which are ſur- 
prifingly flect. Here it is they alſo fre- 
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is one of their favourite diverſions, and 
at which they are aſtoniſhingly expert. 
Theſe entertainments bear a near reſem- 
blance to the tournaments which were 
ſo much in vogue in the age of chivalry. 
The Turks enter completely into the ſpi- 
rit of them. They put their horſes on 
the full gallop, throw their jirids in the 
other with the moſt determined eager- 
attack, and go through the various cvo- 


they aim at the back, and the principal 
ſkill confiſts in throwing themſelves for- 
mcditated blow *. But the Hippodrome 


I have extracted the following note from prince 
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is ſtripped of all that magnificence and 
ſplendour with which the Greek emperors 
adorned it, and is now nothing more than 


_ Cantemir's Hiſtory of the Othman empire. Sec 
p. 9. Annctation 41. 

« The jirid is a fort of light miſfive javelin much 
uſed by the Turks. They who are expert in the uſe 
of it carry three of theſe javelins in a caſe hung from 
the right fide of their horſe, with which they hit the 
mark with an exactneſs ſcarce to be matched by the 
moſt ſkilful gunners. Of this I ſhall give an in- 
ſtance, which, had I not been an eye-witneſs, I 
ſhould hardly have believed. In the laſt year of the 
former war, before the forces departed from Zenta, 
ſome of the emperor's chamberlains exerciſed this 
ſport before him on a plain near Philippolis. The 
javelins they uſed were not pointed, but blunt at the 
end. One Mehemed Aga, a Circaſſian, and maſter 
of the ſtables (a place of great dignity with the 
Turks), was among them. One of the company hit 
great force. Mehemed, aſhamed, and perhaps en- 
raged with the ſmart, gave the reins to his horſe, of 
enemy, who, ſenſible that if he rid directly on he 
could not eſcape his purſuer, turned his horſe to the 
right, when Mehemed with a javelin ſent after him, 
blunt as it was, pierced the jaws of his horſe, and 
threw both horſe and rider to the ground. I faw the 
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a large irregular ſquare, encloſed with ir- 
regular buildings. Near its centre there 
is an obeliſk of porphyry, which is in 
a perfect ſtate, and, although meaſuring 
upwards of fifty feet in height, is of one 
ſtone. It was tranſported from Thebes 
in Egypt, and the four ſides of it are co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, the myſterious 
ſymbols of that once celebrated country. 
It refts on four brazen balls, ſupported 
by a well-proportioned pedeſtal, on which 
there are various bas-rchiefs, and inſcrip- 
tions, both in Greek and Latin, mention- 
ing, that it was reſtored by Theodofius to 
its preſent condition. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this obeliſk, 
there is another, which, from its muti- 


fame man, in oftentation of his ſtrength, ftrike an 
ordinary and pointleſs jirid through the outer gate of 
a monaſtery in Moldavia, * 
inches thick.” 
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lated appearance, bears the marks of very 
remote antiquity. It is compoſed of ſe- 
veral pieces of marble, and, from the 
numerous holes in its furface, it is evi- 
dent, that it was formerly covered with 
plates of bronze, or ſome other metal. 
It is very lofty, and the inſcription on the 
baſe ſpeaks of the workmanſhip of it in 
terms of high panegyric *. 

which Mahomet II. broke one of the 
heads f, when he triumphantly entered 
| the city, ſtill continues to attract ſtrangers 
to the Hippodrome, and to remind them 
of the fooliſh arrogance of that haughty 
deſpot. Exaſperated at the long and vi- 
gorous defence that had been made, he 


* This pillar, in the time of the Greek emperors, 
was the fartheſt goal of the Hippodrome. 
+ The other two heads have ſince diſappeared. 


— 
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regarded this inoffenſive ſerpent as a ta- 
Hſman, which had inſpired refiſtance to 
his arms, and, for fuch a length of time, 
rendered his efforts ineffectual. When 
it was in his power, he accordingly took 
his impotent revenge. This remarkable 
pillar is very ancient, and is faid to have 
been brought from Delphi, where it ſerved 
to ſupport the celebrated tripod of gold, 
formed out of a part of the immenſe 
treafures found in the camp of Mardo- 
nius, and which the Greeks, after the 
battle of Platza, conſecrated to Apollo v. 

The moſchs, in general, are noble 
ſtructures, and, although incorrect in 
point of architecture, like the Gothic ca- 
_  thedrals with us, they are ſtriking on ac- 
count of their ſolidity and dimenſions. 


* See Herodotus, lib. ix. e. $0.. 


Vor. I. Y 
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They ſtand in ſpacious courts, which are 
good. They have all ſeveral domes, and 
from one to fix or ſeven minarets, which 
are high flender towers with two or three 
outſide galleries, whence the muezzins, 
ters of the globe, in an audible voice, 
proclaim the hours of prayer, and admo- 
niſh the people to attend. They arc kept 
—— 

ined at on cxcemens exponce. Of 
rous , . 
are diſtinguiſhed by the title of royal 
moſchs; and of theſe again, St. Sophia 
is, in every reſpect, the moſt magnificent 


» There are fad to be upwards of two — 
moſchs at Conſtantinople. 
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and remarkable. I ſhall, therefore, en- 
deavour to give you a deſcription of it. 
This celebrated temple ſtands on the 
ruins of a church of the fame name, 
ſedition of the Nika, and employed, for 
the ſpace of nearly fix years, the hands of 
ten thouſand workmen. It was erected 
by Juſtinian, and dedicated by him to 
the ſervice of the true God; and, al- 
veſted of thoſe coftly ornaments which 
once adorned it, is ſtill a fuperb edi- 
fice. When Mahomet II. entered the 
city, ſtruck with the majeſty of its ap- 
pearance, he allowed it to eſcape the ra- 
verted it into a place of religious worſhip 
| for bis followers. It is built in the form 
of a Greek croſs, and the entrance is 
e Y 2 


church from a part of the gallery, through 
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through a double portico, which com- 
municates with the body of the church 
by means of ſeveral folding doors of 
infide conſiſts of an immenſe ile, three 
ſides of which are encompaſſed with a 
dred and thirteen feet in diameter, is con- 
ſtructed on arches which repoſe on four 
immenſe cohumns, and is much admired 
for its gentle concavity, and the juſtneſs 
of its proportions. The roof is worked 
in moſaic, the walls are entirely encruſted 
with marble, and the pavement and ftairs, 
which are covered with carpets, are of 
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a lattice. Several Turks were at prayers, 
us with a variety of violent and extrava- 
gant geſticulations. Near the middle of 
the ile, a pulpit is erected for the muſti, 
and, beyond it, ſtands a kind of pew with 
a gilded lattice, which is appropriated to 
moſch with his preſence. The nich, in 
which the Koran is depoſited, always faces 
peat their prayers. The Turks ornament 
diftichs of Arabian poetry and paſſages 
from the Koran, which are written in 
letters of gold; but, confidering an at- 
tempt to repreſent the human form as a 
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excluded from the moſchs, froni u fear 
of their engroſſing too much of the at- 
tention of the men, which is fo frequently 
the caſe at our own churches, where a 
pair of fine eyes is apt to relax the fervour 
of devotion, and to render us totally for- 
getful of the moral leflons of the preacher. 
The man who conducted us through the 
gallery (and who had made us pay pretty 
handſomely for his trouble ), defired us 
to remark two ſtone gates, one of which, 
he ſaid, led to paradiſe, the other to the 
infernal regions. He alſo, with a far- 
caſtic ſmile, pointed out a crofs, which 
is repreſented in moſaic on one of the 


ä * The Tits -en. hot . 
ing this moſch to ſtrangers, or perhaps 
pretend to be fo, 4 Bauer Bad 


moſt anxious to ſee. We were obliged fifteen 
to 
dollars to gain admin. 18 
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walls, and is a remnant of the Greek or- 
naments. There are, indeed, ſeveral re- 
mains of moſaic pictures to be ſeen in 
different parts; but the Turks, paying no 
to preſerve them, they are falling faſt to 
decay. They are made of a curious com- 
poſition of a vitnfied nature, and the co- 
lours, which are of numerous ſhades, re- 
of the ſormer ſplendour of Conſtantinople, 
once renowned for laws and arms, once 
the abode of the ſciences and arts, once 
unrivalled in riches, in elegance, and 
ſplendour, the envy of furrounding na- 
tions, and the admiration of the world. 


Yours, &c. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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